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SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 27, 1948. 


A LEADING FIGURE AT THE TRIBUNAL OF INQUIRY INTO ALLEGATIONS OF IRREGULARITIES INVOLVING MINISTERS: 
MR. J. W. BELCHER (LEFT), PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY, BOARD OF TRADE, WITH HIS COUNSEL, MR. AIKEN WATSON, K.C. 


The Tribunal of Inquiry set up by Parliament to inquire into allegations of and Parliamentary Secretary, Board of Trade, since 1946, is one of the, leading 
irregularities involving Ministers of the Crown and Government officials opened at figures at the Inquiry. He is shown leaving Church House with his counsel 
Church House, Westminster, on Monday, November 15. Mr. John William Belcher Mr. A. Aiken Watson, K.C. He is also represented by Mr. Herbert Baxter Other 
Labour M.P. for the Sowerby Division of the West Riding of Yorkshire since 1945, photographs of personalities at the Inquiry are given elsewhere in this issue 
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SEE that Mr. Churchill, commenting on the result 
of the Edmonton by-election, is reported to have 

described it as the turn of the tide : a second Alamein. 
But Alamein, after all, was a real victory, decisive and 
overwhelming, in which one side won and another 
lost. The Edmonton by-election, great though its 
moral effect must be, was still an electoral victory 
for the Socialists. It registered the fact that a 
majority of the Edmonton electors still prefer the 
policy of consolidating Socialism pursued by the 
present Government to the policy of repudiating 
Socialism advocated hy Mr. Churchill. 

To this it must be replied that Edmonton was a 
Socialist stronghold, and to have reduced the Socialist 
majority by so much was a remarkable feat. This is 
true, but under Mr. Churchill's predecessor, Stanley 
Baldwin, the Con- 
servatives won it, 
and after a far 
shorter and _ less 
drastic spell of 
Socialist Govern- 
ment than the 
country has 
known during the 
last three years. 
And I doubt 
whether Conserv- 
ative organisers 
would be dealing 
in realities were 
they to base calcu- 
lations of victory 
in a General Elec- 
tion on what a 
similar turnover 
of votes in 
Edmonton would 
have implied in 
General Elections 
before the war. 
For at that time 
the Conservatives 
could count on a 
solid bloc of rural 
constituencies, 
which they pro- 
bably cannot do 
to-day. 

Even, however, 
if Mr. Churchill is 
right——and he is 
by far the greatest 
of living states- 


ONE OF THE MOST DISTINGUISHED OF DOMINION STATESMEN 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


individuals. That belief, I suspect, is firmly held 
by at least half, and probably more than half, the 
people of this country, including many who would 
far sooner see a Conservative Government in power 
than a Socialist one. They hold it, not because they 
have any profound belief in, or understanding of, the 
logic of Socialist theory, but because they regard 
the industrial anarchy, the slumps and depressions, 
the terrible unemployment, the squalor and ugliness 
of our nineteenth-century industrial cities as having 
been the result of a purely capitalist control of economic 
society. They may be wrong in that belief, but at any 
rate they hold it. What is more, the Conservative Party, 
under its two most successful leaders of modern times, 
Disraeli and Baldwin, inclined to the same belief, if not 
always in words, at least in deeds. It was because it did 





CONGRATULATING HIS SUCCESSOR : MR. MACKENZIE KING (RIGHT) SHAKING HANDS 


landowning aristocracy. Nor would it be in keeping 
with true Tory policy. The historic Tory doctrine 
always postulated the ultimate supremacy of the nation 
in economic matters : it was the Whigs who opposed it. 

The present control of Britain by the Civil Service 
will last no longer than the control of Britain by any 
other class of person. No control can ever endure 
permanently in a country so protestant, and stubborn. 
But for the time being it has become, for better or 
worse, the ultimate control accepted by the general 
conscience of the nation. It is natural that some 
Conservatives of an older generation should fail to 
recognise this and should still take their stand on 
slogans that no longer have any application to the 
world we inhabit. But the Conservative Party, now 
in process of rebirth, cannot survive as the Party of 
the old or of any 
one section of 
society. To suc- 
ceed in the future 
as in the past it 
must be a national 
Party: a Party 
which offers a pro- 
gramme appealing 
to the _ innate 
patriotism and 
idealism of the 
country as a 
whole, even that 
of its opponents. 
That programme 
is waiting te its 
hand. It is not 
vociferously and 
vainly to denounce 
the transfer of 
ultimate power 
from the private 
industrialist and 
financier to the 
Civil Service; 
that transfer is 
already a fait ac- 
compli, partly as 
a result of the 
legislative action 
of the Conserva- 
tive Party when 
in power. It is, 
instead, to give 
expression to the 
enduring English 
instinct that all 


men, though not, wir MR. LOUIS ST. LAURENT (LEFT) AT GOVERNMENT HOUSE, OTTAWA. FIELD MARSHAL LORD ALEXANDER IS SEEN IN THE CENTRE. COrporate power 
perhaps, of poli As recorded on our facing page, Mr. Louis St. Laurent has been in office as Prime Minister ot Canada since November 15. when the Governor-General, Field Marshal Lord should be quali- 
ticians——I believe Alexander, confirmed his ym may after accepting the resignation of Mr. Mackenzie King. Mr. Mackenzie King, P.C., O.M., C.M.G., was born in 1874. He became fied restrained 
that the Conserv Minister of Labour in the Laurier Administration, 1909-11; and in Anges 1919 was selected as the late Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s successor as Leader of the Liberal Party of F ‘ 

a Canada. He was Prime Minister and President of the Privy Council and Secretary of State for External Affairs from 1921-30 (except from June 28 to September 25, 1926), and humanised 


ative Party to and has been Prime Minister of the Dominion and President of the Priv 
: iliness in London the King visited him in his hotel ; 


triumph has to do 
more than win a majority of seats at the next General 
Election. It has to offer the country a_ political 
philosophy which is not anathema to approximately half 
its people and that the better organised and therefore 
stronger half. Conservatives believe that the Socialist 
Government is incapable of saving the country from 
economic disaster. But, in our present national plight, 
a Conservative victory might avail little if the result 
was a decrease in the industrial workers’ productivity 
and an increase in industrial unrest and strikes. It 
has been this reflection that has caused some 
Conservative supporters to regard in retrospect the 
Socialist victory in 1945 as a blessing in disguise, 
since it may have proved more conducive to national 
unity and internal peace—at a time when 


so that it commanded parliamentary majorities in 
all but three of the twenty years between the two wars. 

The truth is that power in this country has always 
been strongly concentrated. That has been a main 
source of its strength and practical success. In the 
days of Elizabeth it was concentrated in the hands 
of the Crown. In the eighteenth century it was 
concentrated in those of the landowning aristocracy. 
In the nineteenth century it was concentrated in 
those of industrialists and financiers. To-day it is 
concentrated in the hands of the State—that is, of the 
Civil Service. To try to put it back into the hands 
of industrialists and financiers would be as unrealist as 
to try to put it back into those of the vanished 


y Council since 1935, and was Secretary of State for External Affairs, 1935-46. During his recent 
and on October 25 he had the honorary degree of D.L. of London University conferred on him in his p oan for the ashe of 


the individual for 
whom it exists. Liberty ina framework of discipline 
is the English ideal: it is not the destruction of the 
framework that is needed, but the definition of human 
freedom within it. The Socialist Party has committed 
itself to the simple and fallacious thesis that the 
transfer of economic power to the State—that is, 
the Civil Service—is in itself the panacea for all the 
economic and social ills of society. Now that that 
transfer is virtually complete, the absurdity of such 
a belief is every day becoming clearer, not because 
untrammelled State control is intrinsically any worse 
than capitalist or any other species of absolute rule, 
but because all absolutism is in its nature inefficient, 
tyrannical and inhuman. The avowed aim of the 

Conservative Party to-day, asI see it, should 





these were essential—than a Conservative 
victory would have been 
If this line of reasoning has any sub- 


Now is the time to think of Christmas presents 


“ WITH BEST WISHES.” 


especially for friends | 


be, not to resurrect the past or reverse the 
legislation of the last three or thirty years, but 
to invoke and apply in the name of individual 


stance-—and one has to shut one’s eyes to | overseas. Those in search of a gift likely to be appreciated will find freedom and conscience those constitutional 
some ugly realiti¥s to discount it altogether— | that a year's subscription for The Illustrated London News provides checks which have always provided the English 
there is only one thing that can alter it. } an ideal gift. Each week as the new copy asrives the recipient answer to the excesses of concentrated power. 


That is, a Conservative programme which 
even those who have accepted Socialism can 
believe will benefit the country. The bedrock 
belief of British as opposed to Continental 
Socialism is that in one way or another 
ultimate control of tne means of supply and 
production must be exercised by the nation 
and not by private individuals or groups of 





her friend at home in Britain. 
trated London News to be sent overseas can now be taken. 
| be addressed to: The Subscription Department, The /Ilustrated London 
Commonwealth House, | New Oxford Street, London, 
together with the name and address. of the person to whom the copies 

are to be sent, and enclosing the price of the subscription, £5 Is. (to 


News, 


will be reminded afresh of the kind thought and good wishes of his or 
Orders for subscriptions for The /Ilus- 


include the Christmas Number). 
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They should 


It should oppose an irresponsible twentieth- 
century Socialism, not by an irresponsible 
nineteenth-century Capitalism, but by a 


W.C.1, | timeless and eternal Humanism. 


N.B.—Our readers are reminded that the 
opinions expressed on Our Note Book page are 
those held personally by Mr. Arthur Bryant, the 
writer of une article. 
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THE NEW PRIME MINISTER OF THE DOMINION OF 


CANADA. 


MR. LOUIS ST. LAURENT, FORMERLY CANADIAN MINISTER FOR EXTERNAL AFFAIRS, WHO HAS SUCCEEDED MR. MACKENZIE KING. 


Mr. Louis St. Laurent, Canadian Minister for External Affairs since 1946, became 
Prime Minister of the Dominion on November 15, when his appointment was confirmed 
by the Governor-General, Field Marshal Lord Alexander, after Mr. Mackenzie King had 
formally tendered his resignation. It will be remembered that Mr. St. Laurent was on 
August 7 elected at the Liberal Party's Convention in Ottawa to succeed Mr. Mackenzie 
King as Leader of the Party. This indicated that he would become Prime Minister when 


Mr. Mackenzie King retired from that office, which he had held since 1935. On 
Mr. Mackenzie King's departure to Europe to attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
Conference, Mr. St. Laurent became Acting Prime Minister, but when Mr. Mackenzie King 
fell ill in October he came to London to take part in the Conference. Mr. St. Laurent is 
sixty-six and before he began his political career was one of Canada’s leading barristers, 
with a practice worth five or six times the salary of a Cabinet Minister 


Exclusive portrait study by Karsh of Ottawa. 
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AYDON’S pictures 
have been, for 
many years, neglected 
or derided. He left 
behind him an Auto- 
biography and Journals 
which, to a consider- 
able extent, are devoted 
to passionate protests 
against what he thought 
the neglect and derision 
of his own contempo- 
raries. These have 
been (though we still 
await the Journals in 
full, many things having 
been omitted from the 
extant version because 
certain people, when it 
was first produced, 
were still living) several 
times reprinted: 
Haydon, as an author, is now in the ‘“ World’s Classics.”’ 
He is deservedly there. He poured himself out with an 
ardour and candour rare in literary annals. He confessed 
his inordinate ambitions with an unbridled honesty, and his 
belief in his tremendous achievements with a rhapsody 
which is poignant because the world did not take him at his 
own valuation. He knew all ranks of society; he was 
friend of Leigh Hunt, Lamb, Wordsworth and Keats ; he had 
an extraordinarily noticing eye for everything he did not 
overlook ; and his prose always goes with a swing, and is 
sometimes volcanic in its power. It is difficult, as one 
reads of his vast ambitions, herculean efforts, and satisfaction 
in exhaustion after covering acres of canvas, not to believe 
that he really must have been, as he thought himself, 
nearly the peer of Michelangelo and Raphael, and the 
congener, in other fields than theirs, of Alexander and 
Napoleon. He is a literary classic; but it 
has been common form, for many years, to 
accentuate the paradox of his fate by treating 
his paintings as unresurrectible rubbish. Some- 
times, possibly, this view has been propounded 
by critics who haven't taken the trouble to 
seek out, and look at, even one of his works. 
Mr. George, whose book is one of the most 
solid, fair, sympathetic and_ sensible bio- 
graphies of recent years, has made a different 
approach. He is aware, as no one acquainted 
with Haydon’s life can fail to be aware, of 
Haydon’s immense failings. He had per- 
secution-mania. His first famous picture, 
‘‘ Dentatus"’—a hangover from the late 
Italian and eighteenth-century “ historical *’ 
pictures—was hung by the Royal Academy 
in what he considered a deliberately dark 
place; for the rest of his life he waged war 
against the Royal Academy and said, quite 
truthfully, that he would rather go to the block 
than surrender to it. So great was his hatred, 
that when his oldest and closest painter-friend, 
Sir David Wilkie, R.A., was buried at sea, he 
mingled with his expressions of grief a wish 
that the other thirty-nine Academicians could 
have been sunk in the sea with him. His 
vanity was enormous: it was akin to that which made Hitler 
(a disappointed artist) shout: “I am the greatest German 
who ever lived."” He was always up to the neck in debt, 
and several times in prison on that account. He would, if 
he didn’t get his way, accuse his most devoted and patient 
friends of betrayal. All that is admitted by Mr. George. But 
he fairly puts the other side, as regards both Haydon’s 
character and his work. 

For his.character he was an enthusiast and (as Spinoza 
has been called) ‘“‘a God-intoxicated man."" He was a 
missionary; he believed that every picture should have 
a story and that every story should have a moral. He also 
believed that every figure should be in a histrionic attitude, 
that every figure should have prominent muscles, and that 
every picture should be redeemed by the presence of a 
graceful female form, prime reminder of the Eternal Beauty. 
He was also a passionate Briton. He held that this country 
(and he never ceased to talk of his “ great country "’) would 
and should become pre-eminent in the world through the 
encouragement of Art, and historical-moral Art in particular. 
He did as much as any man (bar Lord Elgin, who spent 
much money, and suffered much obloquy, when rescuing 
ancient marbles from the vandalism of the Turks) to place 
the Elgin Marbles where they are. He was the first of his 
time to clamour, year after year, to Prime Minister after 
rime Minister, for recognition of artists by commissions 
for wall-paintings on great public buildings. That campaign 














MR. ERIC GEORGE, THE AUTHOR OF THE LIFE 
OF HAYDON REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE. 
Mr. George, who is an artist as well as a 
writer, was educated at Dulwich and Oriel 
College, Oxford. He studied art in London 
and Paris and served in the Army in the 
1914-18 war. His paintings include portraits, 
landscapes and figure designs, which he has 
frequently exhibited, at the Academy, the 
New English Art Club, and elsewhere. 


*”'' The Life and Death of Benjamin Robert Haydon, 1786-1846." By Eric 


George, Mlustrated. (Geoffrey Cumberiege: Oxford University Press; ais.) 
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THE STORY OF A DISAPPOINTED ARTIST. 


“THE LIFE AND DEATH OF BENJAMIN ROBERT HAYDON” : By ERIC GEORGE.* 


Nov. 27, 1948 
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An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


at last succeeded: but when, at last, there 
was a competition for frescoes (afterwards 
oil-paintings) for the walls of the new 
Houses of Parliament, his cartoons were 
not even awarded a_ consolation. prize. 
That disappointment probably hastened 
his suicide, by a pistol-shot and a double- 
slash across the throat. But there, again, 
his character is seen to be divided. Dis- 
appointment alone would not have brought 


‘*«’ PORTRAIT OF THE POET’S INNER AS WELL 


AS HIS OUTER PERSONALITY”: HAYDON’S 
PORTRAIT OF ‘‘ WORDSWORTH MUSING UPON 
HELVELLYN.”’ 


By Courtesy of the Trustees of the National Portrait Gallery. 





A PRIME EXAMPLE OF HAYDON’S GRAND MANNER, ILLUSTRATING BOTH HIS GENIUS 
AND HIS FAULTS: “ THE RAISING OF LAZARUS,” NOW IN THE TATE GALLERY. 


By Courtesy of the Trustees of the Tale Gallery. 


“A RAPID SKETCH, PROBABLY FINISHED IN ONE 
SITTING "': MAYDON'S SELF-PORTRAIT AND ONE 
OF HIS BEST ESSAYS IN PORTRAIT-PAINTING. 
By Courtesy of the Trustees of the Natsonal Portrast Gallery 


(Reproductions from the book “The Life and Death of 
Benjamin Robert Haydon” ; by Courtesy of the Publisher, 
Geoffrey Cumberlege: Oxford University Press.) 


him to that pass: had he been a bachelor he might have 
gone on fighting and fighting for another twenty years against 
a world which regarded his method of thought and painting 
outmoded. But he loved his wife and children; he saw 
no way out for them while he was alive; he thought that a 
dramatic death would result in their being looked after. They 
were, to some extent: the wife and daughter died after a 
few years, and of the sons one died in Bedlam, and one 
emulated his father in suicide. 

Haydon, as nobody could dispute, was a difficult man to 
deal with and ‘“‘ his own worst enemy.”’ At the end, he realised 
and said that he had better have modelled himself on Welling- 
ton, the patient slave of Duty, than on Napoleon, the 
inordinately ambitious imposer of his Will. But he suffered 
and he sacrificed: and Mr. George makes his readers enter 
into his sufferings and his sacrifices. And Mr. George does 
more : he recalls attention to the genuine merits of Haydon’s 
paintings. There wasn’t only the one majestic and outmoded 
kind. Of them several ‘remain which will ultimately be 
recognised as justifying his existence as a painter. The 
“ Christ Riding into Jerusalem ”’ is in Ohio ; the ‘‘ Solomon ” 
(reputed greatest of them all) is ‘‘lost” (let us hope 
temporarily) ; the “‘ Raising of Lazarus,” in which, in the 
figure of Lazarus, he rose to his highest pinnacle of achieve- 
ment, was, until recently, in the cellars of the National 
Gallery, but has been transferred to the Tate Gallery. All 
these, had his reputation not been clouded. by his exaggerated 
claims for himself, might have ‘‘ come to the surface” by 
now as the last remarkable examples of eighteenth-century 
painting on the grand scale. But there were others. 

When in the King’s Bench Prison Haydon took to a kind 
of subject and treatment which makes him a link between 
Hogarth and Frith, and even gives him kinship with the Pre- 
Raphaelites, some of whom admired him. He painted “ The 
Mock Election,” ‘‘ Punch ” and “ The Chairing of the Member’”’ : 
his friend Wilkie (another painter who is in need of re-establish- 
ment) would have liked them all, and that admirable 
connoisseur, George IV., bought one of them. Portraits, also, 
in his penury, he was forced to do in numbers. 
He hated doing them, as (unlike Rembrandt) 
he thought that only the faces of the beautiful 
or eminent should thus be recorded. But he 
“ came off’’ with Leigh Hunt, and with Lord 
Grey in front of his fire. 

Where are all his pictures now ? I heard of 
one going, not long ago, in a junk-shop ina back 
street. The ‘“‘ Solomon,” once in the possession 
of the Ashburton family, is probably to-day in 
the possession of somebody who doesn’t know 
what it is. Mr. George makes no attempt to 
catalogue Haydon’s works, or tell us where most 
of them now are. But it may be hoped that his 
excellent book may produce letters from people 
who possess ‘“‘ examples” long lost sight of. 

We might even (weeding out would be 
necessary) have a Haydon exhibition, showing 
him both as a bold, ambitious, and frequently 
successful painter and as a link between the 
eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. The last 
exhibition he had in his lifetime was a cruel 
failure. In early life he had had shows 
at which all the “rank and fashion,” to 
which he was pathetically addicted, scrambled 
to see, admire and buy. When, in 1846, he 
showed his ‘“‘ Nero” and “ Aristides” at 
the Egyptian Hall, a larger hall adjoining had been taken 
by Barnum, for the exhibition of the dwarf ‘ General 
Tom Thumb,” 31 ins. high. ‘It may almost be said 
that restraint and decency were laid aside, while day 
after day peers and commoners, duchesses and coal- 
heavers, the young and the old in their hundreds and 
thousands pushed and fought and jostled in at the door, 
up the stairs, and past the room where hung, unvisited and 
unwanted, the last dying efforts of eighteenth-century 
English Historical Art.” 

In the first week Tom Thumb took {600 and Haydon 
£7 138. od. The artist, who had no money, lost over a 
hundred pounds. ‘ Awoke at three, in very great agony 
of mind; and lay awake till long after five, affected by 
my position.... I have done a great deal this week 
under all circumstances. ... There lie Aristides and Nero, 
unasked for, unfelt for, rolled up; Aristides, a subject 
Raffaele would have praised and complimented me on! 
Good God! And {111 118. 5d. loss by showing it.” 

Were an exhibition now held—his sort of picture certainly 
wouldn't suit the modern streamlined flat, but he is far 
enough behind us to be admired if not purchased—some 
people might revise their opinion of him, some might learn 
about him for the first time, more than a pound a day would 
certainly be taken at the gates, and a persistent shade, allowed 
in mercy a day off from Paradise, might hover over the hall 
and at last retire in peace because of a tardy recognition. 





Novels are reviewed by K. John on page 612, and other books 
by W. R. Calvert on page 616 of this issue. 




















ACKNOWLEDGING THE CHEERS OF THE CROWD: PRINCESS MARGARET ON THE BALCONY OF SHEFFIELD 
TOWN HALL WITH THE LORD MAYOR AND THE LADY MAYORESS., 


AT THE CUTLERS’ HALL, 
SHEFFIELD : PRINCESS MAR- 
GARET PASSING A GUARD 
OF HONOUR OF APPREN- 
TICES DRESSED IN WORKING 
OVERALLS. 


N November 15, 
H.R.H. Princess 
Margaret opened an ex- 
hibition called ‘* Shef- 
field on its Mettle’’ at 
the Cutlers’ Hall, 
Sheffield. Such large 
crowds gathered to 
welcome the Princess 
that the procession was 
slowed up, and she 
was nearly twenty 
minutes late arriving 
at the Town Hall. 
Opening the _ exhibi- 
tion, Princess Margaret 
acknowledged the Lord 
Mayor's congratulations 
on the birth of a son to 
Princess Elizabeth, and 
spoke of her own happi- 
ness, which was being 
shared by so many. 
After touring the exhi- 
bition, at which many 
of the steel and silver 
articles for which Shef- 
field is so justly famous 
were displayed, Prin- 
cess Margaret watched 
a pageant at the City 
Hall. Her Royal High- 
ness had spent the 
week-end, during which 
Princess Elizabeth's 
son had been born, as 
the guest of the Earl 
and Countess of Scar- 
brough at Sandbeck 


Hall, near Maltby, 
Yorkshire. ON THE STAGE OF THE CITY HALL DURING THE FINALE OF THE SHEFFIELD PAGEANT: 


PRINCESS MARGARET ADDRESSING THE AUDIENCE. 








MARGARET LOOKING AT SOME OF THE EXHIBITS WITH SIR HAROLD WEST, WATCHING THE PROCESS WHEREBY SPOONS ARE GOLD-PLATED ° PRINCESS 


TOURING THE EXHIBITION : PRINCESS és 
MARGARET AT THE “ SHEFFIELD ON ITS METTLE EXHIBITION 


AND THE LORD MAYOR OF SHEFFIELD, ALDERMAN W. BE. YORKE (CENTRE). 


PRINCESS MARGARET IN SHEFFIELD: H.R.H. AT THE OPENING OF AN INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION, “SHEFFIELD ON ITS METTLE.”’ 
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A FACT-FINDING INQUIRY WHICH 


SOSA ANU LGAURNENENOUGNEUDUSOESAYUGOSEOTEROUNDEDENLEGLNGEGODENUEODSTDENSANAURALENGONEOEOAOROREGHALeUaESaNENUNNNARLACentEt 


MR. GERALD UPJOHN, K.C A MEMBER OF THE 
TRIBUNAL SET UP BY PARLIAMENT TO INQUIRE 
INTO ALLEGATIONS OF IRREGULARITIES INVOLVING 
MINISTERS AND OFFICIALS. 





OF THE TRIBUNAL, WHICH BEGAN 
ITS SITTINGS AT CHURCH HOUSE, 
WESTMINSTER, ON NOVEMBER 15, 


AND MAY LAST SIX WEEKS. 
ssnauvouvonequevevenanneoueuueuuevuscuneennenenanseent 


Ser vanendaanccaneveatennnnn 


MR. HENRY SEFF, FUN FAIR 
P\ AND AMUSEMENT- PARK 
OWNER: HE DISCUSSED 
TANLEY'S ALLEGED OFFER. 


teenrseneennennynennnnangygyyyn-mmensensnatatenneennncnenn 


MR. JAMES R,. CROSS, CIVIL SERVANT, PRIVATE SECRETARY 

TO MR. JOHN BELCHER, PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO 

THE BOARD OF TRADE. MR. BELCHER’S PHOTOGRAPH IS 
ON OUR FRONT PAGE, 


Nvnenvevennnnneennnil ow 

C-RINTENDENT ARTHUR 

THORP, FRAUDS SQUAD CHIEF: 

HE ASSISTED INSPECTOR 
IN IRIES. 


enveawannmnccannersnnanes sauene 


a nuennsnneeee sovenenaanvuougnnvennnnnnuasensseusenenauneneuntss oe sannennannsns mavnvornansnees 
MR. ALFRED BIEBER, OF ALFRED BIEBER AND BIEBER, DET. - INSPECTOR JOSEPH 
SOLICITORS, BASINGHALL STREET: HE IS ALLEGED TO KENNEDY oF SCOTLAND 
HAVE DRAWN UP A DOCUMENT IN REGARD TO A SCHEME YARD, IN CHARGE OF THE 
FOR IMPORTING AMUSEMENT PARK EQUIPMENT, OTLAND YARD INQUIRI 


eeevecanensovennennnene os sees veagsenne sos eanennegeentenenamennsnnnnn 


yeneesneenunneamanevennesvanannuanennscarscessene rt waanereaneenanenes: 


Great public interest has been roused by the proceedings of the Tribunal of 
Inquiry set up by Parliament to investigate allegations of irregularities involving 
Ministers of the Crown and Government officials which opened at Church House, 
Westminster, on November 15. The members of the Tribunal are Mr. Justice 
Lynskey (chairman), Mr. Russell Vick, K.C., and Mr. Gerald Upjohn, K.C. In 
his masterly opening speech of some three-and-a-quarter-hours' duration Sir 
Hartley Shawcross, the Attorney-General, pointed out that it was a fact-finding 
Tribunal, an inquiry into allegations of corruption involving persons in the public 
eye. Those allegations had been the subject of searching investigation by the 
police, after which the Director of Public Prosecutions had reported—and as 


> gene enremoncmmpR renner cea 
{ MR. JUSTICE LYNSKEY, CHAIRMAN 


IS ROUSING GREAT INTEREST 





MR. RUSSELL VICK, K.C., A MEMBER OF THE 

TRIBUNAL ORIGINALLY EXPECTED TO SIT FOUR 

WEEKS, BUT WHICH MAY LAST LONGER. FIFTY- 
THREE WITNESSES HAVE BEEN SUBPG@NA’D. 


Neuauennnennennecavaanensveavennentens  SUaVOANNUUNUURENESAUNNNEAE AUENUN HN SAN A486 


i ee 


a Ct ttt agg i 


SIDNEY STANLEY, ALSO KNOWN AS SOLOMAN WULKAN AND BY OTHER NAMES: 

THE MAN ROUND WHOM, SAID THE ATTORNEY-GENERAL, THE WHOLE TANGLED WEB 

SEEMED TO HAVE BEEN SPUN. HE IS ALLEGED TO HAVE CLAIMED ACQUAINTANCE 

SITE ART _SUTINOUNNED PERSON, INCLUDING MAMISTERS OF _YUB CROW. 

Attorney-General, Sir Hartley Shawcross agreed with the report—that there was 
at present not sufficient evidence to support any prosecution in relation to 
matters which were the subject of the inquiry. The allegations concerned included 
three connected with Shermans Pools; one in connection with the withdrawal! 
of a prosecution, one concerning a paper allocation, and another on the subject of 
a proposal to turn Shermans Pools into a public company. There were also 
allegations relating to ‘a proposed importation of amusement machinery and to 
certain building licences in regard to buildings in Berkeley Square. These all 
concerned Sidney Stanley, described as the individual “around whom... the 
whole tangled web which the Tribunal would have to unweave seemed to have 
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THE LYNSKEY TRIBUNAL 


\UONVENDOUNOUNENLUST ED oTOELANADLLOAUNEYENYADLEDEOONLDAUNOSDONDENULRUNTLGDENUROEYDEDEGLELUNOUSTUOYESULOLNNDNNUALENDARAGRAUURDELANLANAURDENNEDASRLOUENUNAQON TU 


ee nannnnnn y | 


MR. CHARLES KEY, MINISTER OF WORKS, FORMER 
PARLIAMENTARY SECRETARY TO THE MINISTRY 
OF HEALTH, WHOSE NAME HAS BEEN MENTIONED. 


su yunneneancannennanenennennns 
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AND PEOPLE CONNECTED WITH IT. 


vunwnneananevncacnanecusnenenuusnraneneavannagansnsnevenseagenenuneenuneuansseunenvenennsUstanennnyennaussestarsnnsnienEneraDevenensneyeavenbenDeounnnsn4y sOUenecDans inten heensereseeseenenrenynse it 


MR. GEORGE GIBSON, A DIRECTOR OF THE BANK 
OF ENGLAND, WHOSE NAME HAS BEEN MEN 
TIONED: OWING TO 5 


soya venynnseuvenvenuananacucnystevunnanteaneensetansrsyenensres 





MR. FRANCIS CECIL PRICE: ON THE 

ADVICE OF LORD WOOLTON, HE INITIATED 

POLICE INQUIRIES IN REGARD TO 
SIDNEY STANLEY ACTIVITIES. 


aunenennsansanaconencnneen naeneesensenn anaes 


THE 

ATTORNEY-GENERAL, WHO IS QUES- 

TIONING WITNESSES UNDER OATH 
y AND MADE THE OPENING SPEECH. a. 
tn i suena _ 


MR. WILLIAM GLENVIL HALL, P.C., 
TARY TO THE TREASURY : 


f MRS. 
; 


JOHN BELCHER: SHE HAS | 
a VEHEMENTLY DENIED ALLEGATIONS \ 
THAT SHE ACCEPTED GIFTS FROM \ 


FINANCIAL SECRE- 
HE HAS BEEN MENTIONED 
AS HAVING BEEN ENTERTAINED BY SIDNEY STANLEY. 


MR. JACOS HARRIS, VICE-PRESIDENT, THE AMUSEMENT 

CATERERS’ ASSOCIATION: HE DISCUSSED WITH MR 

PRICE STANLEY'S ALLEGED OFFER IN REGARD TO 
THE STEEL ALLOCATION TRANSFER. 


DURING } ! MR. DAVID RUFUS WILLIAMS, 
* “) ASST. SEC, THE EMPIRE PARLIA- 
MENTARY ASSOCIATION, WHOSE 


NAME HAS BEEN MENTIONED. 


MR. HARRY SHERMAN, GOVERNING DIRECTOR OF SHERMANS FOOTBALL POOLS: 
THE FIRST WEEK OF THE SITTINGS HE GAVE EVIDENCE FOR 8 HOURS 43 MINUTES, 

STANDING THROUGHOUT, AND TWICE THE TRIBUNAL WAS ADJOURNED ON ACCOUNT 

OF HIS STATE OF EXHAUSTION. 

conversation with Mr. Jacob Harris on a scheme to import amusement equipment, 
which it was alleged could be done by means of a payment to a go-between for 
Ministers. A document was shown to him, and on the advice of Lord Woolton, 
whom he consulted, he went to the police. Mr. Sidney Stanley (Soloman Wulkan), 
a man who has gone under several other names, is alleged to have stated that by 
giving presents to Government officials he could influence their actions. A dinner 
party costing £89, suits said to have been presented, and alleged gifts to Mrs 
Belcher have been mentioned. Mr. Harry Sherman gave evidence of financial 
operations and conversations with Sidney Stanley; and Mr. Bieber told of Stanley's 
conversations with a ‘ Sir John Wood," supposedly at the Board of Trade. 


been spun.” In addition there were allegations which involved a man named 
Liversedge, who had in 1930 changed his name to Jacob Perlzweig. These 
related to a proposed licence for the export of cement bags to Belgium and 
France. It would also be necessary to investigate certain allegations with regard 
to gifts said to have been made from time to time to particular public servants, 
though not in connection with any specific or single transaction, and finally 
statements concerning various subsidiary matters. On these pages we give photo- 
graphs of members of the Tribunal, of the Attorney-General who is questioning 
witnesses under oath, and of witnesses and others connected with the proceedings. 
Mr. Price, director of Stagg and Russell, stated in evidence that he had a 
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LEAVES FROM THE WORLD'S SCRAP- BOOK: 
NEWS FROM EUROPE, CANADA AND EGYPT. 


THE NEW AIRFIELD AT T L, IN THE FRE {1 SECTOR OF BERLIN, FOR USE IN THE 
AIR-LIFT: IT WAS BROUGHT INTO USE ON NOVEMBER 18. DUE TO START ON HER MAIDEN VOYAGE FROM SOUTHAMPTON TO CAPE TOWN ON 
The air-lift by which Berlin is provisioned has now been extended by the new airfield at Tegel, in the DECEMBER 9: THE EDINBURGH CASTLE. LAUNCHED BY PRINCESS MARGARET LAST YEAR. 
French Sector. scene te Mtge RR gg pH ‘i tae po Si ae with a cargo of The Union Castle liner Edinburgh Castle, sister-ship to the Pretoria Castle, recently completed her 
sagt ae . eee. speed trials and is due to start on her maiden voyage from Southampton to Cape Town on 
December 9. Princess Margaret launched her in Belfast on October 16, 1947. 


TWO ROYAL COUPLES WHOSE MARRIAGES HAVE BEEN DIS 

WHERE A PASSENGER TRAIN WAS HALTED WITHIN INCHES OF OISASTER: THE ROAD TUNNEL KING FAROUK OF EGYPT AND QUEEN FARIDA; AND THE SHAH OF 
BETWEEN EZE AND CAP D’'AIL WHICH COLLAPSED ON TO THE RAILWAY LINES BELOW. IRAN AND EMPRESS FAWZIA.(R) 
It was announced in Cairo on November 19 that the marriages of King Farouk 
Railway communications between France and Italy were cut and the coast road blocked during the night of and Queen Farida, and of the Shah of Iran and the Empress Fawzia (eldest 
November 18-19, when a road tunnel on the Riviera collapsed and thousands of tons of rock fell on to the lines sister of King Farouk) have been terminated. King Farouk’s marriage to the 
below. The midnight train from Monaco to Nice narrowly escaped disaster. daughter of Yussef Zulficar Pasha took place on January 20, 1938, and they have 
three daughters. The Shah of Iran married Princess Fawzia on September 17, 1941, 
and they have one daughter. 


PROSPECTORS IN CANADA POINTING TOWARDS THE ROCKS WHERE URANIUM HAS BEEN 


DESCRIBED AS “BRIGHTER THAN VENUS": THE NEW 
DISCOVE" KD ON THE SHORES OF LAKE SUPERIOR, ONTARIO, 


COMET IN THE SOUTHERN SKY, 
WHICH HAS AROUSED THE 


INTEREST OF ASTRONOMERS EVERYWHERE. 
It was announced in August that samples of lranium ore discovered in Ontario had been brought 


The new comet in the southern sky, first seen from the Harvard Observatory Station at Bloemfontein, 
to Ottawa by a mining engineer, whose company had already staked thirty-two claims in the South Africa, has been described in Mexico as “ brighter than Venus,” but reports from South Africa. 
region. Our photograph, taken some 70 miles north of Sault Ste, Marie, shows prospectors where our photograph was taken, have described its brightness as of the “second magnitude.” The 
pointing to rocks on the eastern shores of wake Superior, where deposits were found. Uranium elongated appearance of the comet and the stars is caused by the rotation of the earth during the 
sources in Canada can only be exploited under the supervision of the Federal Government long period that the camera shutter was open 
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WITH STEAM UP IN READINESS TO SAIL BUT WITH MEMBERS OF HER CREW ON STRIKE: THE QUEEN ELIZABETH AT SOUTHAMPTON DOCKS. 


ON STRIKE IN SYMPATHY WITH THE AMERICAN DOCK STRIKERS MEMBERS OF THE CREW INFORMING PASSENGERS THAT THE LINER'S SAILING HAD BEEN DELAYED A SPECIAL 
OF THE QUEEN ELIZABETH AT A SOUTHAMPTON MEETING, NOTICE IN THE CUNARD WHITE STAR LINER QUBEN ELIZA8ETH 


The Cunard White Star liner Queen Elizabeth, due to sail from Southampton for to Halifax, Nova Scotia, if the New York situation did not improve. After. the 
New York on November 20, was immobilised when about one-third of the crew of strikers walked off the Queen Elizabeth on November 20, they held a meeting, at 
1200 walked off her just before she was due to sail. The men decided to strike which they rejected union advice to return to the ship for the benefit of the 
in sympathy with the New York longshoremen who stopped work on November 10 passengers. The strike ended on November 22 after it had been agreed that the 
The Queen Elizabeth's original sailing date was November 17, but it was postponed Queen Elizabeth should sail only to New York and not until the longshoremen’'s 
on account of the American dock strike, and it was announced that she would go strike there had ended. The sailing of the Queen Mary was also delayed 


HELD UP BY A STRIKE: THE QUEEN ELIZABETH IMMOBILISED AT SOUTHAMPTON AFTER HER CREW HAD WALKED OFF. 
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A FRONT-LINE CITY IN WAR-TORN CHINA: SCENES IN NATIONALIST KALGAN. 


vevvevenunsnnigeyanenesonen vessncennvunnenesninnennty 


A FAMILIAR SIGHT IN THE STREETS OF KALGAN : BACTRIAN CAMELS, EMPLOYED IN GENERAL 
FU TSO-YI’S TRANSPORT UNITS, ON THE MARCH. 


vesneeneanenneneuaness99e 7 


ON PA DE, WITH THEIR CAMELS IN. THE 

BACKGROUND : TRANSPORTATION CORPS TROOPS 

OF GENERAL FU TSO-YI’S ARMY DOING ARMS 
DRILL ON THE BARRACK SQUARE, 


GCOVCRN MENT F 
FORCES NEW 
OCFENCE 


2 NGHAI 
Mites, < eo 
¥$ 9 50 = HaNGCHON, 


THE COMMUNIST DRIVE ON NANKING: 

\ A MAP SHOWING SUCHOW AND TSINGTAO, 

WHERE THE UNITED STATES HAS A TASK 
FORCE OF THIRTY-EIGHT SHIPS, 
COPYRIGHT ‘ DAILY TELEGRAPH 
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\ OF THE KALGAN POLICE FORCE: GENERAL FU TSO-YI (ON RIGHT OF 
FRONT RANK), COMMANDER OF THE NATIONALIST TROOPS IN THE 
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WITH SENTRIES GUARDING THE FLANKS FROM POSSIBLE ATTACK BY THE COMMUNISTS : A GOVERNMENT MILITARY (ff / FOURTH-CLASS TRAVEL IN WAR-TORN CHINA: CROWDED GOODS 
CONVOY HALTED WHILE REPAIRS ARE CARRIED OUT ON THE ROAD TO HSINMING, , _ TRUCKS ON A FREIGHT TRAIN RUNNING BETWEEN PEKIN AND KALGAN, 


The loss of Manchuria to the Communists in a campaign which cost Marshal Chiang area are reported at the time of writing to be increasing their pressure on Nanking, 
Kai-Shek 700,000 men killed, wounded or captured, and quantities of modern but by keeping the long North China corridor clear, General Fu has prevented the 
equipment, has left General Fu Tso-yi and his troops standing like a rock in the Communists in the north-east from joining up with those in Shansi and Shantung. 
rising sea of Communism. To the south the Communist armies in the Suchow-Nanking General Fu Tso-yi is generally held to be the best General on the Nationalist side, 

Continued oppossiie. 
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A BREAKWATER IN A SEA OF COMMUNISM: 
GENERAL FU TSO-YIS TROOPS IN KALGAN. 


Nov. 27, 1948 








GUARDING SLEEPING WOLF PASS ON THE ROAD TO KALGAN: SENTRIES OF GENERAL 


FU TSO-YI’S ARMY KEEPING A WATCHFUL EYE ON THE COUNTRYSIDE. 


MILITARY PREPARATIONS IN KALGAN, A GOVERNMENT STRONGHOLD IN NORTH CHINA: 


A THREE-STOREYED PILLBOX UNDER CONSTRUCTION AT A STREET INTERSECTION. 


. a 





MEET THE COMMUNISTS AT CLOSE QUARTERS NATIONALIST 


DRILLING IN THE FIELDS OUTSIDE KALGAN: NATIONALIST SOLDIERS ASSEMBLING THEIR GETTING READY TO 
POSITION. TROOPS PRACTISING BAYONET-FIGHTING OUTSIDE KALGAN, NORTH CHINA. 


MACHINE-GUN DURING AN ADVANCE ACROSS OPEN COUNTRY ON AN “ ENEMY” 
at six, works fourteen hours a day, eats the simplest meals, and wears a plain 


uniform, without badges or medals. His record during the last war won the 
commendation of General Wedermeyer, who inspected Fu's Western Suiyuan troops 
and found them the best-drilled soldiers in China. General Wedermeyer asserted that 


General Fu isa typical 
He rises “These men could hold their own against those of any great Power in the world.”’ 


Continued.|} and he has the best troops. He has been Provincial Governor of Suiyuan 
since 1931, and is now supreme Commander in the north, with full powers in 
running the five northern provinces of Jehol, Chahar, Suiyuan, Hopei and Shansi, 
vast areas of which have been overrun by the Communists 
Northerner in appearance, and extremely simple in his taste and habits. 
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THE CIVIL WAR REACHES SHANGHAI: 
SCENES IN THE CITY AS THE COMMUNISTS ADVANCE. 


Bie) \ ah 


L Abe) 


ARMS FOR CHINA FROM THE U.S, WAR SURPLUS : TANKS BEING LOADED 
ABOARD THE S.S. ANDREW JACKSON AT HOUSTON, TEXAS, ON A REASSURING SIGHT FOR AMERICAN NATIONALS IN SHANGHAI: THE U.S. CRUISERS PASADENA 
NOVEMBER 16, BEFORE THE SHIP SAILED FOR SHANGHAI, AND ST. PAUL AT MOORINGS IN THE WHANGPOO RIVER, OFF THE BUND, ON NOVEMBER 8, 


THE FLIGHT FROM SHANGHAI: REFUGEES CROWDED ON A TRAIN AND MAKING USE OF ALL AVAILABLE SPACE BEFORE IT LEFT NORTH STATION ON NOVEMBER I0. 


SEEKING ESCAPE FROM THE CONSEQUENCES OF A COMMUNIST OCCUPATION OF 5 NGHAI: BN ROUTER FOR THE FRONT-LINE: 


NATIONALIST SOLDIERS WAITING FOR TRANSPORT 
A CROWD OF CHINESE TRYING TO OBTAIN PASSAGE ON SHIPS MOORED ALONG THE BUND AT THE 


MAIN ENTRANCE TO NORTH STATION IN SHANGHAI ON NOVEMBER 10. 


The threat to Shanghai by Communist forces was emphasised on November 5, when confidence that most British residents would discount the many alarmist rumours 
American citizens in that city and in Nanking were warned that evacuation was and would weigh the issues carefully before deciding to leave. He assured those 
advisable in the light of military developments in North China. By November 14 who decide to remain at their posts that ‘ Reasonable precautions are now being 
large numbers of people were leaving Shanghai by rail and by sea for the south, taken for your safety and welfare in all foreseeable circumstances.” The fate of 
thus easing the position in the city, the.shortage of banknotes having the effect Shanghai may have a very serious effect on the well-being of Hongkong, where 
{ reducing the prices of foodstuffs and other commodities. On November 16 unrestricted Chinese immigration might further increase the present overcrowding 
the British Consul-General issued a reassuring statement. in which he expressed and lead to a worsening of the already serious food and water shortages. 
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WITH VENTILATION DUCTS MERGED INTO THE FUNNEL BASE AND THE BRIDGE IMMEDIATELY FORWARD : 
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THE MODERN 


DESIGN OF THE NEW ORIENT LINER ORCADES' CENTRAL SUPERSTRUCTURE. 


Forming the central feature of this supplement is a diagrammatic drawing of the 
28,164-ton Orient liner Orcades, whose maiden voyage is due to start from 
London on December 14. The photograph on this page, taken at Tilbury after 
her arrival there in readiness for the voyage, illustrates one of the most 
interesting features of her design. She has a single streamlined funnel and most 
of the ventilating ducts lead into the structure on the boat deck at the base of 


the funnel. The navigating bridge, instead of lying to the front of the boat 
deck, is immediately forward of the funnel, a position which has two advantages 
first, from it both bow and stern can be better scanned for manauvring purposes ; 
and second, room is made for a very large forward games deck. This new 
Orcades takes the place of the 23,500-ton liner of the same name which was 
launched in 1936 and torpedoed in the South Atlantic in 1942. 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 
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“ HAMPSTEAD HEATH” ; 
OF THE WORK OF THE GREAT ENGLISH LANDSCAPE PAINTER. (21 INS. BY 30 


HE collection of paintings formed by the late Sir Bernard Eckstein, due to come up 
» for sale at Sotheby’s on December 8, consists of works by artists of British and 


Continental schools. The selection reproduced on this page includes an outstandingly 
[Continued on right. 





‘CHILDREN BIRDSNESTING "’; BY GEORGE MORLAND (1763-1804). THIS AND 
THE COMPANION PICTURE “‘ JUVENILE NAVIGATORS’ ARE EXCELLENT EXAMPLES 
OF THE WORK OF GEORGE MORLAND AT HIS BEST. (25 INS. BY 30 INS.) 


Continued.) 


work and often to sign their productions with his initials. This tended to damage 
his reputation, but the best of his genuine work has a grace and charm which 
avoid the sentimentality into which he sometimes falls, and is of a quality worthy 
of general admiration. There are many stories of Morland’s astonishing 


(Continued below. 





“THE APPROACHING STORM"; BY WILLIAM VAN DE VELDE, THE YOUNGER (1633-1707). 
SIGNED AND DATED 1673, THE YEAR AFTER HE CAME TO ENGLAND. (294 INS. BY 424 INS.) 


Continued 

precocity, which drew forth the remark from his extremely disagreeable father 
that the boy would either " be hanged or a genius." He began to draw at the 
age of three, using a dusty table for his canvas, and by the age of ten had 
mastered the anatomy of mice and other small animals. His father, noting the 
extent of his son's gifts, shut the lad up in an attic, and forced him to paint 
and draw from pictures and casts and then to make copies for sale to dealers. 
But young George Morland had such facility and so great a capacity for work 
that he made private bargains. with friendly Jews, painted pictures which his 
father never saw, and let them down on strings at night to the waiting 


N.B.—Do not cut along this edge, but unfold the Panorama overleaf. 


BY JOHN CONSTABLE, R.A. (1776-1837). A SPLENDID EXAMPLE 
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WOODLAND, HEATH AND SEASCAPE 
DEPICTED BY NOTED PAINTERS. 





“THE ISLAND OF ST. ANDREA”; BY FRANCESCO GUARDI (1712-1793). A TYPICAL 
SEASCAPE BY THE CELEBRATED VENETIAN ARTIST. (ON PANEL 7 INS. BY 9$ INS.) 


Continued.) 
fine ‘“‘ View of Hampstead Heath"’ by Constable, whose landscapes, with their 


splendid breadth of vision and power, are among the glories of British art. ‘ 
The two paintings of children at play in woodland surroundings by George ; 
Morland are typical of the best work of this artist. The great success which ‘ 


he enjoyed in his lifetime inspired numerous contemporary copyists to multiply his 
(Continued on left. 


“ JUVENILE NAVIGATORS "'; BY GEORGE MORLAND (1763-1804). MORLAND ENJOYED 
GREAT POPULARITY IN HIS LIFETIME AND HIS BEST WORK IS OF HIGH QUALITY. 
(25 INS. BY 30 INS.) 





“A WOODLAND SCENE"; BY THOMAS GAINSBOROUGH, R.A. (1727-1788). 
A BEAUTIFUL LANDSCAPE, WITH RUSTIC FIGURES AND ANIMALS. (46 INS. BY 57 INS.) 


merchants below. His career of dissipation in later life may well be attributed 
to the stern discipline he had to suffer from his rapacious parent, but it seems 
probable that the artist was not so debauched as legend claims, for no drunken 
sot could have produced the many excellent paintings that Morland did 
It must be admitted, however, that he painted a good many works when in the 
King’s Bench prison. For these he received four guineas a day and his drink 
from the dealers who exploited him. “ The Approaching Storm,” by William 
Van de Velde, the Younger, is a good painting by this great marine artist, who 
came to England with his father in 1672 to work for Charles II. and James II. 
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DELICATE FLOWERS, 
ROUGH PEASANTS, 
GREEK GODS AND 
A LANDSCAPE IN 
FLEMISH, DUTCH 
AND ITALIAN ART. 


HE paintings reproduced 

on this page give some 

idea of the range of the collec- 
tion formed by the late Sir 
Bernard Eckstein which will be 
sold at Sotheby’s on December 8 
by order of the executors. The 
flower pictures we _ illustrate 
(Continued below. 


“ 


(RIGHT.) “‘ LANDSCAPE WITH A 

DRAWBRIDGE"’: BY JAN VAN 

GOYEN (1596-1666). ON A 

PANEL. SIGNED WITH INITIALS, 

AND DATED 1634. (14} INS. 
BY 234 INS.) 





** ROSES TREMIERES "’ (HOLLYHOCKS) : BY I. H. J. T. FANTIN- ae 


LATOUR (1836-1904). SIGNED AND DATED 1889. 


(29 INS. BY 24 INS.) TIEPOLO (1696-1770). 





‘“, BOUQUET OF SPRING FLOWERS": BY JAN 


(“ vecvet"’) BRUEGHEL (1568-1625). ON PANEL. 
(25 INS. BY 19 INS.) 

Continued. | 

emphasise the difference between the work of the great Dutch flower painters of 
the seventeenth and the eighteenth centuries, and that of the nineteenth-century 
French artist, Fantin-Latour. “ Velvet" Brueghel arranged his bouquets in 
formal masses of closely-packed splendour, Jan van Huysum followed a looser 
form of design and added insects, butterflies and birds’ nests to his floral 
compesitions, a pattern which van Brussel also favoured. The last-named artist 
was originally employed in the manufacture of tapestry, but afterwards devoted 
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* BACCHUS AND ARIADNE” : 
THIS GREAT DECORATIVE 
ARTIST WORKED IN GERMANY AND SPAIN AS WELL AS 


IN HIS NATIVE ITALY. (24 INS. BY 14} INS.) 





“THE SATYR AND THE PEASANTS": BY JAN STEEN (1626- 
1679), ONE OF THE MOST FAMOUS OF DUTCH G#¥&E PAINTERS. 
(20 INS. BY 18 INS.) 























** FLOWERS AND A BIRD'S NEST”’: BY JAN VAN HUYSUM 
(1682-1747). ON COPPER. SIGNED IN FULL, 


BY GIOVANNI-BATTISTA 
(19 INS. BY 16 INS) 





“ aA BOUQUET OF FLOWERS IN A SCULPTURED URN" 
BY PAULUS THEODORUS VAN BRUSSEL (1754-1795), 
A SCHOLAR OF JEAN AUGUSTIN, (21 INS, BY 16 INS.) 


himself entirely to nature and became an exceptionally fine fruit and flower 
painter. The nineteenth-century flower picture by Henri de Fantin-Latour, French 
artist born of a father of Italian descent and of a Russian mother, is entirely 
different in feeling, and has an unstudied, almost carelessly realistic arrangement 
The van Goyen landscape reproduced is a particularly beautiful representation of 
a landscape under grey skies from which a single shaft of sunlight illumines the 
building on the right of the composition. 
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ET us leave aside for one week the 
subjects, all too closely linked now- 
adays, of international politics and military 
strategy. The title which I have set above 
this article may serve as an excuse by 
showing that in a poet’s mind war and 
hunting were also linked. ‘“ Image of war, 
without its guilt,’ sang that charming 
country poet Somerville, author of ‘‘ The 
Chace,” and a great devotee of the sport. 
“* Image of war, without its guilt and only five-and-twenty 
per cent. of its danger,” said John Jorrocks, the hero 
f ‘“‘ Handley Cross.’’ Jorrocks grossly exaggerated the 
danger, but one must recall that he regarded jumping 
in the hunting field as a very serious and risky under- 
taking, to be avoided except as a last resort. But he 
was such an enthusiast that the joy of hunting got the 
better of his timidity. The excitement followed him to 
his bed. ‘‘ Many a good run,” he said, “I have in my 
sleep. ... No man is fit to be called a sportsman wot 
doesn’t kick his wife out of bed on a haverage once in 
three weeks.’”’ He expresses the fervour which charac- 
terises the real fox-hunters, though it may be acknowledged 
that there are plenty of them who do not possess this 
fervour and hunt only because it seems an elegant social 
pastime and they like the 
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expenses are in many cases far lower, because elaboration 
has been done away with by economic conditions. The 
state of affairs before the war in the fashionable shires 
is something which can never return, though those who 
condemn it should remember that it was brought about 
simply by the superlative sport which these countries 
provided, by a standard which made hunting men and 
women flock to them when purses were big enough. Since 
none is big enough nowadays for that standard, it has 
ceased to exist. Hunting to-day is largely maintained 
by farmers, who are strong opponents of interference 
with it, and by those who cannot afford time or money 
for more than one day a week at most. 

Another argument advanced against hunting is in 
respect of the damage which it causes. Here again 
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To my mind the greatest weakness of 
hunting to-day is from what may be called 
an xsthetic point of view. It has become 
in a sense archaic because our highly 
urbanised community has moved away 
from the life and the sports of the country- 
side. When I was young most country 
doctors went their rounds in traps, but 
there were still a few, in districts where 
roads were few or bad, whorode. I can 
recall boys who rode to school on ponies. And almost 
all households which would now keep, a car then kept 
a horse. My father, far from a rich man, kept two 
and occasionally three horses, as well as a donkey 
which drew a governess-cart for the children. The horses 
were bought rather for their ability to gallop and jump 
than for their manners in harness, which were sometimes 
peculiar. The field at the meets of the harriers in our 
Ulster county must have been to a great extent made 
up of men of his type, who never owned any horseflesh 
more stylish than this “ ride-and-drive’"’ type, and 
I suppose that, if one could survey the contemporary 
fields of little hunts in unfashionable countries all over 
the British Isles, one would find many thousands more. 
In the really fast countries it might not have been worth 

their while to turn out, 





clothes. 


look of themselves in hunting 
From time to time 


HUNTING AND COURSING A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. 


because when hounds got 
away on a line they would 
not have seen them for more 





Somerville’s words about the 
absence of guilt have been 
challenged. But the sport of 
hunting has now to meet 
the sharpest challenge with 
which it has ever been faced. 
A parliamentary Bill has been 
drafted by one society which 
advocates the “‘ abolition ”’ of 
cruel sports and has gained 
the support of another 
which merely describes itself 
as ‘against’? them. Even 
this did not bring the threat 
very near until it was 
announced by the Prime 
Minister that in future there 
would be a return to the 
practice of according time 
for Private Members’ Bills. 
These are chosen by ballot, 
but as in this case there 
is a very large number of 
Members prepared tosponsor 
the Bill the chances of its 
gaining a place are excellent. 
I need not go into its 
prospects of reaching the 
Statute Book, because I am 
here concerned with the 
principle involved and with 
public sentiment. I shall not 
attempt to disguise my own. 
It is on the side of the 
hunters, of the poet Somer- 








than a few minutes, but even 
in the palmiest days of hunt- 
ing the majority of those 
who followed hounds were 
little men. 

They were doing some- 
thing that was absolutely 
natural. They lived in a 
world where the horse, under 
the saddle or in harness, was 
the means of conveyance. 
Even if they were pro- 
fessional men, they were not 
divorced from the land. The 
parson farmed his glebe, as 
he still commonly does in 
Ireland, though the system 
has had to be abandoned in 
England for want of parsons 
capable of farming. He also 
often followed hounds, 
though in some districts and 
hy some bishops the practice 
was frowned upon. It is true 
that the divorce between 
town and country had 
already begun. One has to 
go back much farther still, to 
a century ago, to find the 
time when Cockney “ cits ”’ 
hacked out from London to 
hunt with the Surrey or Lord 
Derby’s Staghounds. But 
up to about 1905 hunting 
was an amusement which 








ville, and of many other { “pur cry” 
poets, This is the case 
though my own opportuni- _ \,,,.... 


OF UXBRIDGE, 


HER MAJESTY’S STAGHOUNDS HUNTING A STAG NEAR HILLINGDON, ADJACENT TO THE TOWN 
IN 1848; SHOWING “AN ENTAPIS, OR RUNNING IN VIEW, OVER THE OPEN.” \ 


proceeded naturally from 
ordinary daily life and was 
often carried on in provincial 





ties for hunting have been limited, } 
though it is a long time since I last ) 
hunted, and though my prospects 
of doing so again do not appear 
to be bright. 

As time goes on, public feeling 
turns against certain manifestations 
of sport which entail the death of 
animals or birds. (There is little 
sign of attack on fishing for pleasure 
at the moment, but that is certain to 
be launched some time or another.) 
The baiting of the bull and the bear 
has long been put an end to, and 
more recently, indeed in my own 
time, the shooting of pigeons from 
traps has been abolished. Yet until 
now there has been in the mind of 
the general public, as opposed to 
enthusiasts on either side, a rough- 
and-ready distinction. If the so- 
called sport involved the captivity 
of the living creature, if it were given 
no chance of escape, or if it were 
pursued with what appeared to be 
revolting cruelty, that form of sport 
was abolished or at least reprobated. 
There have, for example, been few 
champions of rabbit coursing, 
because the rabbit has to be netted 
first, and when turned out in the 
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pfese within easy 
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“MATCH COURSING " 


ondoner to share with the countryman the thrill of the chase or to course 
instead of watching a a hare chased round a 
from “the cucumber beds of the metropolitan suburbs to that 
terra incognita called the New Forest,” ind —_ be ootwad in Paddington Churchyard or a stalwart 
old stag “ secured on the steps of a hall-door in Russe! 

London News office), the ‘whip’ who ‘hobbled’ him making use of a butcher's tray as a target in the onslaught 


Hampton Court Park, 
the ‘s staghounds hunted country —— 





countries with no expense whatever 
beyond a subscription to the hunt. 
There were no stud grooms or 
strappers in this sort of hunting, 
which went on all over the country 
parallel to the great doings of Market 
Harborough and its like. And up to 
that time the phrase “ national 
sport,” so often applied to hunting, 
was not wholly untrue, though even 
then only a fraction of the popula- 
tion took part in it. 

It would only be a sentimentalist 
who would venture to call hunting a 
national sport to-day. The process 
of urbanisation has continued and 
the difference of outlook between 
those who live in cities and towns and 


we those who live on the land has 





‘ — become sharper. Otherwise the urban 


section of the community would not 





: A SCENE ON EPSOM DOWNS SHOWING THE HARE-FINDERS ; 


WAITING FOR THE JUDGE TO GIVE THE WoRD “ co.” 


These illustrations from ‘7 Illustrated London News of 1848 are of interest in that they show field sports taking t 
London. Before this country became increasingly urbanised it was possible for the } 

reyhounds on Epsom Downs, or in \ 
A hundred years ago } 


-square (a few 


lit track. 


hundred yards from the present Mlustrated 


have challenged the right of the rural 


people out of twenty in the country 
are in favour of the maintenance of 
field sports, whether or not they take 
part in them themselves. And one 
cannot help feeling that some of the 
| ‘Supporters of abolition are actuated 
| by the mingled jealousy and contempt 
} which the countryman inspires in the 


AND THE SLIPPER | as it is now doing; for nineteen 
, 





open, away from its familiar run and 
far from a burrow, has no chance of escaping any 
reasonably fast dog, let alone a greyhound. But it would 
surely be a very tender conscience that objected to taking 
out two or three terriers to hunt rabbits in the fields 
at dusk. And no legislation is going to stop the hunting of 
the hare on a small scale, though I am inclined to think 
there is more cruelty in it than in the hunting of the fox. 
If the popularity of the proposed Bill is as great as 
has been claimed, then this old distinction has disappeared. 
Except when a “ bagman" is hunted—and that is not 
considered a creditable proceeding——a fox is not confined, 
and more foxes escape from hounds than are caught by 
them. The suffering inflicted upon the quarry is that 
which is generally the fate of wild life ; for wild animals, 
like a very large proportion of human beings, meet 
unhappy ends, There is nothing artificial in the hunting 
of the hare, and very little in that of the fox, except 
that artificial coverts are sometimes provided and artificial 
earths very rarely. And fox-hunting has actually become 
more natural since the war. If costs are much higher, 


changing circumstances make the point weaker, since it 
is only large fields that are likely to do much damage. 
There have been absurd exaggerations on this subject. 
Those looking for serious and wanton damage should 
visit, not a farm over which the hunt has passed, but one 
on the outskirts of a great city, where crowds who know 
nothing of agriculture and do not believe in private 
property do untold harm. Every good Master of Hounds 
takes care to limit to a minimum damage to land over 
which he hunts, and it is not often that farmers complain. 
Nowadays, as I have said, they are the chief followers 
of hounds. Major Guy Paget tells a story of the famous 
Lord Annaly, who shouted to a farmer to come off a 
wheatfield over which he was riding. “It's all right, 
my lord, it’s my own!" the farmer called back. The 
master replied : ‘* I don't care whose it is. When you are 
out with my hounds you will do as you are told. Come back 
at once, please."” And the farmer came back. The worst 
damage done is the breaking of a gate or a fence, but that is 
rare, and when it occurs compensation is paid by the Hunt, 
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breast of the townsman, though the 
latter is generally unconscious of it. Hunting and other field 
sports are indulged in by the sort of people whom the 
townsman does not like. There were signs of this unhappy 
division during the war, when the country people as a rule 
put up with the children from the cities who were quartered 
upon them but nearly always disliked their parents who 
came to visit them. It was not surprising, since circum- 
stances and ways of life have become so different in town 
and country, but it was unfortunate. 

Some of those who have discussed this matter from the 
same point of view as mine have perhaps harmed their cause 
by making it too portentous. It will not bring disaster 
upon the nation if hunting and other field sports are stopped. 
To me it will be sad, but I see about me many other things 
which appear much more so, I hope that the lovers of 
hunting will go on fighting for their sport, and I wish 
them good luck in the struggle. If their opponents win 
I shall regard their victory as the same kind of progress as 
would be the destruction of the village of Letcombe Bassett. 
Victrix causa deis placuit, sed victa Catoni. 1 shall be Cato. 
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c— mse ag i. ae THE GLORIES OF WIMBORNE MINSTER: 
VIEWS OF A CHURCH AFFECTED BY DAMP. 
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SHOWING THE LATE NORMAN LANTERN TOWER AND THE WEST TOWER, WHICH DATES FROM 
THE FIFTEENTH CENT Y: A VIEW OF WIMBORNE MINSTER FROM THE NORTH. 
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ONE OF THE ARCHITECTURAL GLORIES OF ENGLAND: A VIEW OF WIMBORNE MINSTER 
FROM THE SOUTH-EAST ; SHOWING (CENTRE) THE LATE NORMAN LANTERN TOWER. 
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BEQUEATHED BY THE REV. WILLIAM STONE, PRINCIPAL OF NEW INN HALL, OXFORD, AND 
TRANSPORTED TO THE MINSTER IN 1688 : THE CHAINED BOOKS IN THE LIBRARY OF WIMBORNE MINSTER, 
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GRANDSON OF JOHN OF GAUNT, AND TO MARGARET THE NAVE OF WIMBORNE MINSTER, FACING EAST, SHOWING THE NORMAN 


ERECTED IN 1444 TO JOHN BEAUFORT, 
OF THE CHANCEL. PILLARS AND ARCHES WHICH DATE FROM 1120 A.D. 


BEAUCHAMP, HIS WIFE: AN ALTAR TOMB ON THE SOUTH SIDE 
fixed to its south wall a remarkable old orrery on the Ptolemaic system. The library 


In a setter published in The Times of November 16, Lord Shaftesbury appealed for 
is situated over the vestry and its oldest possession is a manuscript of 1343 entitled 


contributions to the cost of a new heating installation for Wimborne Minster, Dorset, 
to replace a system dating fiom 1857 which has now failed and in consequence Regimen Animarum."' Nearly all the books are fastened by a yard of iron chain 


there is serious danger of detriment through damp and cold to the fabric and organ on which is a ring running upon an iron rod. This enables the books to be con- 
The Minster is known to many thousands of visitors as one of the architectural sulted at the desks provided, but they cannot be taken away. The organ is one 
glories of England, with its late Norman lantern tower of Ringwood sandstone and of the finest in the south-west and contains some of the stops which were in the 
its fifteenth-century western tower, built of soft green and grey stones, and having organ built by Hayward of Bath in 1664 
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' WINSTER SIR SYDNEY CAINE. 
Appointed to the post of his 
Majesty’s Treasury Representa- 
tive in the United States to date 
January 1, 1949. He will hold 
the rank of Minister at the 
British Embassy in Washington. 
He will succeed Sir rdon 


ntti unmnannnnnnltiinnmannitiiiinnuanss } 
| AIR-COMM. H. G. BRACKLEY. \\ 
Drowned while bathing at Rio } 
de Janeiro on November 15. \ 
He was fifty-four and had been } 
Chief Executive of British South 4 
American Airways Corporation 
since last March. Before then 
\ he was Assistant to the Chair- 
\ man (Special Duties) of B.O.A.C. 
\ He served with distinction in 
Air Force in both wars 
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Governor and C.-in-C., Cyprus, } 
since 1946. He is at present on 
leave in Britain and although 
he will be returning to Cyprus, 
the Colonial Office have an- 
nounced that he wishes to 
resign in the near future, as 
efforts to secure acceptance of Munro, who is retiring. He is 
the Constitution offered to the one of the Third Secretaries at 
island have proved unavailing. r) the Treasury 
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\ THE NEW GOVERNOR OF PAKISTAN: \ 
H.E, KHWAJA NAZIMUDDIN. \ 


It was officially announced on November 12 that 

. the King, on the recommendation of his Majesty’s \ 

November 15. He was accused of os game ff ‘~~ a hoa Government in Pakistan, = approved — 

espionage, incitement, currency smuggling an ‘) Min ww * \ Khwaja Nazimuddin, acting vernor-General, 
\ . vnvenvencversuresarusecuenceneuanevencunvnectnenen wv auenser iN wnt vunevnenty \NavvcvvvvvcvuvesnnnnevvuuvnonnnveuuecnnseannneuuasousnanenguuUsnengnnnne4QQQUUeUnNnNAA \ - ~ 

» VUVANRUARNUEHUNORNUUEGONNUNEUEROUEEONNG HOTA UeLNNUNBONNNN UNDER NUNN NNN + ¥ WUNNeNRNNt UNA bNN St SUNNIISIRIEDD AVUEMENN UNE NLA i UVUMN UN NN NNAUNNNAN 1 ‘ \ should be appointed Governor-General of Pakistan \ 


\VOUUTUDUNENOSURONURNANRRTURNNNLORRRAONEDONUDELUNLURAUN URNA DA ONDANAEONGNOOURAUNRRONLARNURONAAUEONUNURNOOTONNNONOQUUSURCDOGNNUUOERINND( 
-PRESIDENT TILDY’S SON-IN-LAW 
SENTENCED TO DEATH : VICTOR CSORNOKY. 


Victor Csornoky, till recently Hungarian Minister 
to Cairo, was sentenced to death in Budapest on 


sos 


felony, and pleaded guilty. He was accused of { 

high treason on the grounds that he planned to } \ CAPTAIN G. E. COVE. : MR. W. V. GIBSON. MAJOR-GEN, LEN BEYERS. in succession to the late Mr. Jinnah. Our photo- 
abduct his father-in-law, ex-President Tildy, then $ Captain of the Queen Mary in Appointed General Secretary of Appointed Chief of the General graph shows Khwaja Nazimuddin broadcasting 
President, and to take him out of Hungary. yi succession to Commodore C. G. the Automobile Association. Staff, Union Defence Forces, his first message as acting Governor-General. 
12 ihasnnaneeamenmnsnenenatnenmmenanmenemnnnmenememnemnnannttes ol \ Illingworth, who has retired. \ Since the formation of the South Africa. He will take over .vayiiitonrenennnnnnnnennannnnnnnnnnnanmninanannuntinmannnsnmmmmnnnninanitt 
He is fifty-nine and joined the } Standing Joint Committee of his new post early in the New 
Company’s service in 1914. He \ the R.A.C., A.A. and R.S.A.C., Year. He is fifty-three and was 
was staff captain of the Maure- in January 1944, he has been the appointed Director-General of 
\ fania from 1940 to 1943, and } joint secretary of that body. He the Defence Rifle Associations 
\ afterwards commanded _ the took a prominent part in the in 1939. Early in the war he \ 
\ Britannic and Mauretania and, recent campaign for the return was appointed Adjutant-General \ 
lately, the Aquitania of basic petrol. f the Union Defence Forces. } 


\ \, \ 
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\ THE DEATH OF A FAMOUS NOVELIST: \ 


MASON. \ 
\ 


\UAUNNUNEHUENNLAUE NL LAGEOUALOUENUENNNURTAYY 


ER OF GREECE: 


} an 
{AGAIN PRIM 
\ M. SOPHOULIS (RIGHT) LEAVING THE 
\ ROYAL PALACE IN ATHENS, 

\ After a week of talks the Greek Populist- 





MINIS 
\ MR. A. E. W. 


‘ Died on November 22, aged eighty-three. 
Author of many widely-read novels, perhaps 
the most famous of which was “ The Four 
Feathers,”” written in 1902. He wrote his 
first book, ‘‘ A Romance of Wastdale,”” when 


NOMINATED BY MR. HERBERT MORRISON : MEMBERS OF THE NEW BOARD OF GOVERNORS OF THE  \ 
BRITISH FILM INSTITUTE DURING THEIR FIRST MEETING ON NOVEMBER 18. ’ 


The Chairman and members of the new board of governors of the British Film Institute, appointed by the \ 
Lord President of the Council, Mr. Herbert Morrison, held their first meeting on November 18. Our photo- \ 
graph shows (I. to r.) Lady Allen of Hurtwood, Sir Henry French, Mrs. Eirene White, Mr. E. G. Barnard, \ 
Mr. Cecil Harmsworth King (Chairman), Mr. Oliver Bell (Director of the Institute), Dr. Stephen Taylor, M.P., |) \ College and Trinity College, Oxford. He 

Mr. Arthur Elton, Mr. Frank Hill, Mr. Anthony Asquith and Mr. J. H. Hoy, M.P. , \\ was Liberal M.P. for Coventry from 1906-10, 
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Liberal Coalition Cabinet was reshuffled and 
sworn inon November 18, with M. Sophoulis, 
Liberal, as Prime Minister, and M. Tsaldaris 

\ Populist, as Deputy Prime Minister and 
Foreign Minister. The previous Cabinet was 
also headed by M. Sophoulis. { 
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\ 
\ \ he was thirty. He was educated at Dulwich 
\ } 
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CAPTAIN OF THE KING'S FLIGHT, AIR COMMODORE £. H. FIELDEN (LEFT), AND WINC 

COMMANDER E, W. TACON, WHO MADE AN INSPECTION FLIGHT OVER THE ROYAL ROUTE. 
due to leave England on November 29. Our left-hand group shows (I. to r.) Flight-Lieutenant S. N. 
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THE CANCELLATION OF THE ROYAL TOUR OF AUSTRALASIA! OFFICERS OF THE KING'S 
FLIGHT WHO WOULD HAVE TRANSPORTED THEIR MAJESTIES BY AIR IN THE DOMINIONS. 


The announcement from Buckingham Palace on November 23 that H.M. the King had cancelled his 


visit to Australia and New Zealand, which was due to begin on January 27, on the advice of his medical 
advisers, has caused much concern and disappointment at home and in the Dominions. Preparations 
were well advanced for the Royal tour, and the first of the five Vickers Vikings of the Ki ight was 


Sloan, Flight-Lieutenant E. B. Trubshaw, Squadron Leader 
and Flight-Lieutenant A. J. Lee. The Captain of the King’s 
Commander E. W 


A. Nash, Squadron-Leader H. F. Payne 
Flight and the Flight Commander, Wing 


flew over the route earlier this year to inspect airfields, 
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THE PORTRAIT PAINTERS—AT THE ROYAL INSTITUTE GALLERIES AGAIN. 


- ~~, , 7 , 
‘* FIELD MARSHAL VISCOUNT MONTGOMERY OF ALAMEIN, K.G.”’ ; a see a ee ee 


BY OSWALD BIRLEY, M.C., R.P. (VICE-PRESIDENT), 


““ MR. A. CROXTON-SMITH "’; BY T. C. DUGDALE, R.A., R.P. 


‘MRS. CHRISTOPHER SYKES’’; BY ANTHONY DEVAS, R.P. we 4a ’ ‘THE DUCHESS OF ROXBURGHE"’; BY OSWALD BIRLEY. 


“HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN”; BY OSWALD BIRLEY, 
M.C., R.P. (Lent by Cunard-White Star Co.) 


“THE LADY ANNALY"’; BY MAURICE CODNER, R.P. . P “THE MARCHIONESS OF LINLITHGOW, C.1."; BY 
(HON, SECRETARY OF THE SOCIETY). THE SITTER IS A OSWALD BIRLEY, M.C., R.P. (VICE-PRESIDENT). THE 
DAUGHTER OF THE SIXTH EARL SPENCER. j SITTER IS THE WIFE OF THE SECOND MARQUESS. 
Contunued.} 
HIS year, for the first time since the war, the The private view was arranged for November 19 and 
Royal Society of Portrait Painters are once : the show will continue until December 22. Mr. Augustus 
more holding their exhibition (the fifty-fifth annual John, O.M., R.A., the President, is not showing any 
show) at the Royal Institute Galleries, 195, Piccadilly. ’ thing, but the Vice-President, Captain Oswald Birley, 
The galleries, which suffered severe war damage, have M.C., is represented by five paintings, as is Mr 
now been restored and redecorated. On this page we “MISS PANDORA POLLEN”; BY SIMON ELWES, R.P. THIS Maurice Codner, the Hon. Secretary. Mr. Devas and 
give a selection of works on view at the exhibition. ARTIST FIRST EXHIBITED AT THE ROYAL ACADEMY IN 1927. Mr. Simon Elwes are members of the Council. 
(Continued opposite 
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NATURALIST VERSUS BIOLOGIST. 


CENTURY ago natural history and biology were more or less synonymous terms. 
Now they tend to connote complementary parts of a single study, the one mainly 
observational, the other, more critical, in which the observational and the experimental 
act as check and countercheck. In ‘“‘ Water Trio’’ (Conibeare and Blundell: Peter 
Davies ; 10s, 6d.) we have a romantic story of the life of a beaver from the time when he 
leaves the parental lodge to the moment when, having sired his numerous progeny, he 
is caught in the hunter’s trap. The narrative has its exciting moments, but all too often 
it meanders through tedious descriptions of the countryside. Since one of the authors, 
Frank Conibeare, has spent thirty-two years trapping, we should expect a good deal of 
interesting natural history detail, and it is there. It is, however, difficult to believe that : 
“‘ Conjecture forms very little part in this story,’’ when we read the most minute description 
of fights between otter and beaver in the Stygian darkness of the beaver’s lodge. Then we 
read that “ he [the beaver] was . . . determined to keep up the standard of plenty and 
luxury to which his fond parents had accustomed him ” ; or that ‘‘ He knew that a breath 
of warm air would keep the temperature of the airtight holes above freezing point for a 
long time.” These, and many other such statements, force us 
to realise that the authors are using intelligent conjecture 
against a background of (probably) accurate observation. This 
not only does not constitute truth but is apt to mislead on 
account of its facile air of verisimilitude. 

“Travelling Naturalist’’ (Anthony Buxton: Collins; 
10s. 6d.), contains a good deal of natural history (mainly of an 
inconsequential type) mixed up with various forms of sport, 
such as fishing, hunting, shooting, stalking, tracking, etc., in 
different parts of this country and abroad. It is, in effect, the 
chatter of a sportsman-naturalist, engagingly enough written, 
but more likely to appeal to the thoroughgoing sportsman 
than to the naturalist or the general reader. If it should be 
regarded as a sequel, as the author suggests, to his earlier work, 
‘* Fisherman Naturalist,” then the sequel is not of the same high 
quality as the first work. The book is without a well-marked 
theme, is obviously a collection of random jottings, and could 
more appropriately have been entitled ‘‘ Peripatetic Sportsman.” 

When we compare the real title of this book with its contents 
we are confronted with an obvious and common misuse of the 
term naturalist. Historically speaking, there was a time when 
a naturalist was, as a matter of course, one who killed and 
brought back specimens for further examination, when anatomy 
was the predominant study in biology. This phase has passed, 
and to-day there is need for collecting of a more specialised 
kind. Moreover, it is now realised that, although the sportsman 
learned a very great deal about animals, his knowledge was 
too often founded upon observation of the animal under the 
impulse of fear. Consequently, conclusions based on such know- 
ledge have tended to mislead. To-day the ideal naturalist is 
one who obtrudes his presence as little as possible upon the 
notice of the animal, and endeavours to observe its behaviour 
without undue disturbance. 

My knowledge of countrymen may not be as extensive as 
I could wish, but I have seen little evidence of any intense 
interest in natural history. But then, much depends on what 
is meant by countrymen! I construe it as meaning those whu 
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FICTION OF THE WEEK. 
| tpn WAUGH is an artist in depression, and full of subtlety ; he can produce a 
moral Sahara in a very few pages. And all with such an air of fun. “ The Loved 
One ’’ (Chapman and Hall; 7s. 6d.) ought to be pure farce. We know what Hollywood 
can yield in that line; the morticians and embalming-rooms of Southern California are even 
richer in their towering incredibility. And here both sources are exploited to the last ounce, 
with exquisite and deadly style. It is too funny for laughter—and lowering to a degree. 

Young Dennis Barlow has been lured into script-writing on the strength of his reputation 
as a war poet. But it doesn’t suit him, and his contract is not renewed. Instead of going 
home, as his fellow-exiles of the Cricket Club expect and advise, he finds an independent 
trade—and what a trade! ‘“‘ There are some jobs,’’ Sir Ambrose Abercrombie points out 
to him, “ that an Englishman just doesn’t take ”—and of all such jobs he has selected the 
most ineligible. Undertaking would be bad enough, but undertaking for defunct 
Sealyhams and Siamese cats—it is a betrayal of his country, and social suicide. 

But Dennis is past praying for. He loves the Happier Hunting Ground, with its 
non-sectarian pastor (if desired), its dove released at the committal, and its yearly ‘ cards 
of remembrance.” (Your little Arthur is thinking of you in 
heaven to-day and wagging his tail.) This haunt of peace 
and necrological fantasy has a benign influence ; and besides, 
the clients like him. They like his ‘‘ combination of 
melancholy with the English accent,’’ and Mr. Schultz has 
raised his wages. 

But there are far sublimer worlds than these, and Dennis 
becomes acquainted with them when the contract of his host, 
Sir Francis Hinsley, is not renewed. Sir Francis couldn’t take 
it, after twenty-five years, and Dennis has to arrange the 
funeral—if anything at Whispering Glades can be called a 
funeral. Entering the Golden Gates with keen professional 
curiosity, he is confronted by a priestess of Greek extraction, 
named Thanatogenos : an unconscious decadent, a devotee, 
a doomed soul. Of course he loves her; and she, though 
loved by Mr. Joyboy, the head mortician—Whispering Glades 
incarnate—is not unmoved. Hence a Jamesian triangle (new 
style) ending in the crematorium. Mr. Waugh loads every 
rift with ore. The neatness and economy, the unerring wit 
and sedate extravagance of idiom are all superb. The dryness 
is absolute. At the very end, in a natural but frightful 
climax, it becomes grisly. 

“* All Friends are Strangers,’’ by John Metcalfe (Nicholson 
and Watson ; gs. 6d.), has a certain kinship of theme, or at 
least a likeness in extravagance. But no more: this is 
extravaganza run wild. At first we think that Lake and 
Clayshaw will amount to something, that they are the core 
of a plot. They live under the same roof, and have obsessions 
—unrelated obsessions. Lake’s is a yearly rendezvous with an 
unknown, who never turns up. Clayshaw’s, much enhanced 
by alcohol, is an ingenious dread of extinction, complicated by 
still more ingenious, erudite, Dunne-ish fantasies about time. 
The lives of both are very odd and full of adventure ; with 
Lake, to give a few random instances, a ‘‘ Mews Murder,” a 
reputedly haunted house, and a midnight, much-too-public hunt 
for the residue of his wife’s estate. Clayshaw simply takes a 
business trip to America, but no ghosts or murders could be 
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Wants to Know : Answers to Everyday Questions in Natural 
History '' (Gollancz; 8s. 6d.), is intended for them, then I 
would predict a poor sale. It may be, on the other 
hand, exactly the book for the parent—or even the 
schoolteacher—-who is confronted by children with 
the eternal ‘‘Why?”’ It is a collection of answers 
to 203 questions, such as: Why is the cuckoo a 
parasite ? How is a butterfly to be distinguished 
from a moth? What becomes of house-flies in 
winter? And so on. 

According to the preface, the joint authors are 
field naturalists, which is excellent as far as it goes; 
but in a work of this kind a better result would have 
been achieved had one of them been a more academic 
biologist. On the whole, the questions are answered 
accurately, but there is so often lacking just that 
correctness of perspective or emphasis which comes 
best from an academic training combined with field 
Studies. In some cases, too, the authors are behind- 
hand with their information. To quote an example: 
in the sections dealing with protective mimicry and 
concealing coloration, both ideas and terminology 
are a bit muddled. The authors’ assessment of the 
factors influencing the rise and fall in the numbers of 
lapwings in this country does not reflect the best 
information available. Where a book, such as this, 
is likely to be read chiefly by juveniles or the com- 
pletely uninitiated, one would prefer to see a closer, eae pimps ARE PRIMARILY STUDIED A 
approach to perfection, OF LINKING THE STRUCTURAL DETAILS W 

‘* Animial Wonderland "' (Frank W. Lane : Country 
Life ; 158.) is a collection of extraordinary (using 


naturalist or biologist, but he is clearly a very careful 





DEAD OBJECTS BUT NO OPPORTUNITY IS LOST 
H THE BEHAVIOUR OF THE BIRDS 

OF THE BIRD ROOM IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM (NATURAL HISTORY) 

. the A of Shenae 185 arte a this page, Dr. M. exten, te reviewing a number a youthful love has worn itself out. Yet it is 
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the word in its true sense) tacts and anecdotes about less synonymous terms, they Row connate complementary parts of a single study. For difficult to work up to something new. More easily, 

animals, The author makes no claim to be either example, the study of animals demands thefr observation alive in their natural haunts and their 

examination alive or dead indoors. Up to a point these two aspects are distinct and separate, Charmian, with her unspeakable husband and her 

but the study can progress satisfactorily only in so far as they are treated as complementary. morbid will to endure. When a child is born she 


suggesting a complex whole. But the whole recedes like a mirage; 
we are reduced to going on and on, which grows rather dull. 

Yet the oddments hurled in so audaciously are far 
from dull in themselves. The style vibrates with 
gusto and originality ; at any moment we may bark 
our shins on something hilarious, or even profound. 
It is a perpetual course of stimulation—and 
disappointment. 

With “A Summer to Decide,’’ by Pamela 
Hansford- Johnson (Michael Joseph ; 10s. 6d.), we are 
in the realm of actual experience: not the figment 
of experience which commonly serves the fiction- 
trade—and often looks so natural—but the thing 
itself. This, however, is experience recollected, even 
undergone, in tranquillity. In these broad, calm 
waters no event really makes a splash ; the very 
worst exposures are not quite final. For life, of 
course, goes on, it can absorb everything; and the 
narrator, being intelligent and not too young, has 
that truth in mind. Usually the “1” of fiction is 
a mere convenience, in no way modifying the 
essential tone. But Claud Pickering is really telling 
a story. True, it is his own story. But he has 
reflected on it, and the process has changed its colour. 

This breadth and calm owes something to the 
literal scope, for it is the last volume of a trilogy. 
Claud is thirty-nine. He has reached a moment of 
stagnation. The war is over ; his long, long bondage 
A CORNER to Helena, that outrageous, burdensome, beloved 

stepmother, is ready to snap; even his mourning for 


he could drift on the unhappiness of his sister 


compiler as is shown by the formidable list of names ‘Them 1s tan ian a tendency to divorce these two, but it fs becoming increasingly appreciated 
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of experts who have helped to check his chapters, that the laboratory worker ( 


jologist) and field worker (naturalist) must work hand in hand falls out of love, but Evan and his wicked little 


and by the complete list of bibliographical references. Reproduction by Courtesy of the Trustees of the British Musewm (Natural History) mother can still persuade her to be a sacrifice. To 


He, too, ranges over a wide and miscellaneous field, 

but each chapter, whether headed “ Death of a Species,” ‘“ The Hedgehog and Fruit 
Legend” or ‘‘ The Split Second in Nature," is a logical arrangement of facts, figures 
and suggestions in which the case represented by the title is critically examined. Moreover, 
there is a fine sense of dramatic effect so that each chapter, though heavily charged with 
information, makes exciting reading. Perhaps the greatest value of the book is that its 
author, by combing the scientific literature, has made it possible for the layman to get a 
little idea of the nature and extent of recent biological research. 

Roy Bedichak’s ‘“ Adventures With a Naturalist'' (Gollancz; 12s. 6d.) wanders from 
swallows to golden eagles, from flowers to folklore, from vitamins to—well, almost anything 
under the Texan sun, It is not only that he writes of the natural history, archwology 
and ethnology of Texas which gives such freshness to the book. The author is a naturalist 
and a biologist, a philosopher and a poet, and he contrives to impart, in language lacking 
in sophistication, a gentle touch of cynicism, irony and dry humour, The narrative is easy 
and the reader is transported to Olympian heights to gaze upon the beauty of a small corner 
of the North American continent, and invited to behold the follies and weaknesses of man. 
Yet his criticisms, though caustic, are without real sting, and he manages to give 
everything a natural history flavour, as, for example, when he criticises the use of the 
aeroplane in destroying the golden eagle and at the same time discusses whether the 
birds will react to this form of selection by adopting new habits.—M. Burton, D.Sc. 


sink with Charmian would be the death of the soul ; 
life and hope are represented by Ellen Ashton, the gauche, crusading, headlong enthusiast. 
Claud sees his chance, yet in the languor of new beginnings almost trifles it away, and 
meanwhile Charmian is reaching extremity. Evan, the neurotically clumsy, the hopeless 
case, has turned racketeer ; he has been caught—and all the rest is nightmare. Yet not 
quite all, for hopé achieves the last word. 

The depth and finish of the whole racketeering episode : the quality of Evan and his 
mother, and his young accomplice, John Field ; the precision of the post-war setting : the 
total aura of reality imbued with thought—these things are remarkable. And there is still 
much more in the book. 

For relaxation we have ‘ The Bloodstained Toy,’’ by Alice Campbell (Collins ; 8s, 6d.)— 
with an English scene, a part-American cast, and lots of things going on all the time. The 
central character is young Mrs. Brace, now playing the Lady Bountiful in an old-world 
village, and about to marry for the third time. Her latest bridegroom is Sir Luke Pendry, 
whose forefathers owned the Manor, but who does not seem very keen on getting it back, In 
fact, there is another, humbler young American just outside the gates whom he likes a 
great deal more. However, Laurine’s trustee has set him down as a fortune-hunter, and 
comes rushing over to protest. And then an unknown man is shot on the lawn—and all 
is chaos. Laurine, too, falls a victim; Luke and Shelley are the prime suspects, action 
and confusion pile up like mad—and somehow it is not much fun. K. Jonn. 
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THE CAMERA AS REPORTER: HOME 
AND OVERSEAS NEWS IN PICTURES. 








OPENING THE NEW TUBE LINE EXTENSION : MR. ALFRED BARNES PULLING THE LEVER 
TO RAISE THE PORTCULLIS ON THE PLATFORM AT GREENFORD STATION. 


The new extension to the Central Tube line was opened by Mr. Barnes, Minister of Transport 
on November 19. The new line is the longest single extension to be made to the London 
Underground system for thirty-one years. 


(ABOVE.) WHERE THE 
WHOLE COUNTRY’S 
ELECTRICITY FLOW 
CAN BE SEEN AT A 

GLANCE: THE ELEC- 

TRICITY AUTHORITY'S 

CONTROL ROOM N™AR 

ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


A small control room, 
built in the two lift shafts 
of the old Post Office tube 
station in Newgate Street, 
near St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
London, is the head- 
quarters of the National 
Electricity control en- 
gineer. Here dials record 
the mounting “ loads” 
on power stations through- 
out the country. 


(RIGHT.) LONDON UNI- 
VERSITY FOUNDATION 
DAY : PROFESSOR SIR 

ALEXANDER FLEMING RE- 

CEIVING AN HONORARY 

DEGREE FROM THE CHAN- 
CELLOR, THE EARL OF 

ATHLONE. 


The Chancellor and mem- 
bers of the Court and 
Senate of the University 
of London gave a dinner 
on November 18, in cele- 
bration of Foundation 
Day. Honorary degrees 
were afterwards con- 
ferred on the Most Rev. 
and Rt. Hon. Geoffrey F. 
Fisher, Archbishop of 
Canterbury, Mr. Winston 
Churchill, Mr. Walter 
de la Mare, Professor Sir 
Alexander Fleming, Sir 
Ernest Pooley and Mr. 
George Marshal! (in 
absentia). 


PREPARING TO “ RE-TAKE” THE FPRENCH PORT OF DUNKIRK, WHICH HAD BEEN OCCUPIED INSPECTING A HOME-MADE MIDGET SUBMARINE WHICH THEY HAD SEIZED 
BY STRIKERS © NORTH AFRICAN TROOPS ARRIVING IN TRUCKS. IN THE ITALIAN PART OF LAKE LUGANO: ITALIAN POLICE WITH THE CRAFT. 
The French Government took firm action in the hope of avoiding a general strike of dockers throughout It has been reported that, on November 13, Italian policemen seized a home-made 


France when they ordered troops and police to “ re-take” the docks at Dunkirk, which had been occupies midget submarine, together with its twenty-five-year-old inventor, on Lake Lugano 
by strikers. The operation was accomplished without incident The authorities feared that the craft might be used for smuggling 
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THE “SALAMANDER” IN ACTION: DRAWINGS OF A SECRET U.S. NAVAL WEAPON. 


Drawn By our Spectat Artist, G. H. Davis. 
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A WARTIME WEAPON FOR THE SEABORNE INVADER: ‘“ X-CRAFT’’ AS MINE-DESTROYERS, AND AS EXPLOSIVE TANKS. 


It has been recently revealed that unmanned, remote-controlled craft loaded to 
capacity with explosives and capable of demolishing underwater beach defences, or of 
going ashore to blast beach-head defenders, were among the surprises the U.S. Navy 
had prepared for the enemy before the close of World War II. In a programme 
called “ Project Stinger,’ the U.S. Navy had prepared drone craft, ranging in size 
from huge cargo-ships to small amphibious sea-sleds, for these one-way missions. 


The larger ships, able to carry up to 7,000 tons of high explosives, could be guided 
into enemy beaches to be sunk and exploded in the best position to demolish under- 
water defences and clear a channel for following vessels. The latest of these craft, 
and the only one produced exclusively for the programme, was the “ X-craft.” 
These small sea-sled hulls known as ‘* Salamanders,” powered in water by conventional 
propellers and on ‘land by tank-type treads, were capable of speeds of 17 m.p.h. in 

[Continued opposite. 














THE SALAMANDER, OR “ X-CRAFT,"" ASHORE AND AFLOAT : ONE OF THE UNMANNED, REMOTE-CONTROLLED CRAFT DEVELOPED BY THE U.S. NAVY TOWARDS THE END OF WORLD WAR II. FOR 
USE AGAINST EITHER UNDERWATER DEFENCES OR THE DEFENDERS’ POSITIONS ON THE BEACHES. (Official U.S. Navy photographs.) 


Continued.) 

water and over 15 m.p.h. on land. Carrying 1200 Ib. of explosives, they could be 
directed by control-ships, stationed eight to ten miles away, from the water on to 
the beach, to be exploded among the enemy's land defences. They could start, stop, 
turn, slow and speed-up completely under control of remote operators. The “ X-craft” 
which are illustrated by photographs and drawings on these pages, were fitted with 
an athwartship boom for towing extra charges to port and starboard, and were 
particularly useful against minefields and underwater obstacles. If the craft itself 


blew up, the explosion was sufficient to detonate the mines in the vicinity and thus 
clear a fairly large area. As the craft proceeded on its way, a number of mark 
buoys were automatically dropped astern to mark the passage through the minefield. 
For clearing obstructions on beaches, the craft were so designed that, when they 
left the water, the tracks came into operation and the “ X-craft'’ became a 
remotely - controlled explosive tank. * Stinger "’ vessels (Drone L.C.V.P.s) were used 
in the invasion of Southern France in 1944. 


A STRANGE CRAFT WHOSE EXISTENCE HAS RECENTLY BEEN REVEALED: TWO VIEWS OF THE U.S. NAVY’S SALAMANDER. 
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| THE WORLD OF THE CINEMA. | § 
MOODY MELODRAMA. 


ELODRAMA has its place in films, as in the theatre, so long as it is content to stay in 

its place and not take to high-falutin’ or the Higher Purpose. For a good seven-eighths 
of its course ‘‘ The Small Voice,” at the Plaza, for example, is an excellent melodrama 
about a war-smashed dramatist and his actress-wife who bicker at such a rate—on a railway 
journey to the wilds of Wales, where they have a house—that she decides to leave him and 
accept a touring engagement in the wilds of South Africa. But just before the lady can 
put this decision into effect, the pair find their house occupied by three escaped and armed 
convicts and two little children who have all come together as a result of a road smash. 
Boke, the leading desperado, takes command of the situation through keeping everyone 
at pistol-point and forcing the dramatist, when the police ring up, to say that everything 
is quite all right and that no convicts have been seen in that neighbourhood. 

Then one of the children falls seriously ill with meningitis—with remarkable suddenness, 
it must be allowed—and his groans and screams penetrate even to the hard black heart 
of the master-villain. So Boke walks upstairs to shoot the suffering child, and the dramatist, 
grabbing another gun, on which he has long had the corner of an eye, runs upstairs after 
him. And you hear one shot, and you as reader must guess who drops. And thereupon 
the police arrive, and a doctor soon after. And finally we are asked to believe that the 
ordeal by gun, desperado and meningitis has restored the dramatist’s trust in his wife and 
so revived her regard for him that she telephones 
South Africa to say she isn’t coming after all, and 
goes out with him to gaze on their green Welsh 
valley and the setting sun, hand in hand. 

This film, it will be gathered, has a good 
situation rather than a good solution. But 
the situation is held for a full hour, and it is 
held with considerable tension, thanks to lively, 
likely and intelligent dialogue, clever direction 
(Fergus McDonell), and two capital new young 
actors (James Donald and Harold Keel) in 
support of that mistress of staid and handsome 
inexpressiveness, Valerie Hobson. Mr. Donald 

seen hitherto by me only on the stage— 
proves to have an interesting screen-face as the 
sombre novelist ; and Mr. Keel—seen hitherto 
by anybody only as the long-legged, sunny, 
singing cowboy-hero of ‘* Oklahoma! ’’—is 
something undistinguishable from a revelation 
as the long-legged, scowling, subtle, terrifying 
brute-villain of ‘‘ The Small Voice.” 

As readers of this column must know by 
this time, I have small patience with film-critics 
who use the word “ theatrical ’’ in a disparaging 
sense. But when I see a capital theatre-piece 
like ‘‘No Room at the Inn” turned into 
a film that is crude where the play was 
startling, clumsy where the play was adroit, 
and cheaply sensational where the play was 
stingingly corrective, I go some way towards 
understanding the objection while still deplor- 
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IN THE STEPS OF BEATRIX POTTER. 


BBs can never be another Beatrix Potter. But few will cavil at the fact that she 

has several successors and ingenious imitators. The child of to-day can look forward 
to Barnaby Littlemouse, Curly Cobbler, the Speckledy Hen, Little Grey Rabbit and a host 
of lovable creatures just as their elders revelled in the company of Peter Rabbit, Jemima 
Puddleduck and the other creations of the lady who stood supreme in this form of entertain- 
ment and delight. None seeking presents fof the very little Ones this Christmas need go 
empty away. Alison Uttley carries on the adventures of one of her happiest characters in 
“ Grey Rabbit and the Wandering Hedgehog ’’ (Collins ; 3s. 6d.), which Margaret Tempest 
illustrates in colour in her own inimitable fashion. Miss Tempest has herself written— 
and illustrated, of course—another Curly Cobbler story, ‘‘ Curly Cobbler and the Snowfall ’’ 
(Collins ; 2s. 6d.), in which the little brown mouse shoemaker not only makes a pair of weeny 
red shoes for Rebecca Rabbit’s new baby, but has great adventures in the snow. 

Ivy L. Wallace has two new books for the younger children, “ Stripey to the Rescue ’’ 
and “‘ Woeful and the Waspberries '’ (Collins ; 2s. 6d. each), in which she relates the escapades 
of Gumpa the bear, Stripey the zebra, Getup the giraffe, Little Mut,a cuddly Teddy Bear, 
and Woeful the monkey : she also draws their pictures. The news that another Barnaby 
Littlemouse book is to hand this Christmas will give general satisfaction. ‘‘ Barnaby in 
Search of a House,’”’ written and illustrated by Racey Helps (Collins ; 3s. 6d.), is a worthy 
successor to its six predecessors, and the 
pictures are fascinating. 

A Gilbert Dunlop book will especially 
appeal to those who are just struggling with 
their A.B.C., for it is practically all pictures, 
with but a few lines of letterpress. ‘‘ The Baby 
Elephant ’’ (Collins ; 5s.) shows how Hooja stole 
away from the circus and what happened to 
him in the great big world until he met a little 
girl called Jennifer. This escape theme gave 
birth some time ago to a book by Richard 
Parker called ‘‘ Escape from the Zoo.” The 
animals in that story reappear in “ A Camel 
from the Desert ’’ (Sylvan Press ; 6s.), in which 
the lion decides that the camel needs a wife. 
That opens the door to plenty of fun, travel and 
adventure, and while the juvenile reader will 
enjoy it all, any of his elders who dip into the 
book will find themselves chuckling at much 
that is said and done. 

Lewis Carroll’s immortal “ Alice’s Adven- 
tures in Wonderland ’’ and that 600-year-old 
collection of stories known as “ The Amazing 
Pranks of Master Till Eulenspiegel ’’ (Parrish ; 
gs. 6d. and 8s. 6d., respectively) come to hand 
enlivened by most colourful illustrations. While 
the “‘ Alice” has some of the original Tenniel 
drawings—and no “ Alice’ should be without 
them !—there is, in addition, a series of colour- 
plates of figures and scenes built up by that 


UNFORGETTABLE MURDER-PLAY, “ROPE”: THE FINAL clever model-maker, Hugh Gee, and then photo- 
SCENE IN WHICH RUPERT (JAMES STEWART) HAS DISCOVERED THE MURDER COMMITTED BY PHILIP graphed. Somewhat similar are the coloured 


ing the word. In the plainest possible English (FARLEY GRANGER) AND BRANDON (JOHN HALL), AND STEPPING TOWARDS THE WINDOW, OVERLOOKING : fogpnnovedine é a : 
illustrations to “‘ Till Eulenspiegel,’’ while the 


this brilliant little melodrama—which starkly 
exposes the .evils of submitting orphans into 


translated to the screen so fumblingly that 

it merely becomes a sordid nightmare. The 

result is that people come away from the Warner 
saying things which amount, in effect, to this: 
“I don’t believe there are such people as_ that 
Mrs. Voray. They're only trying to make our 
flesh creep. I don’t believe women like that exist, 
though Freda Jackson certainly acts her as if she believes 
in her, I don’t believe little children anywhere are fed 
solely on bread and ‘ scrape’ and tea, go rummaging in 
dustbins, play on dust-heaps, and sleep six in a bed, I 
don't believe that town councillors and sanitary 
inspectors and the like can be beguiled by such a 
harpy as Mrs. Voray into calling her ‘a _ good 
sort’ and consequently conniving at the monstrous 
harm she does to the children committed to her care. 
[ don't believe it all!" 

But people used to come out of the Winter Garden 
Theatre saying: “‘ This horror is credible. What can 
we do about reforming this evil?'’ The film, in short, 
goes a long way towards defeating the play’s purpose. 
It is exaggerated, unreal in its settings and even in 
its weather, and remote from life as we are willing to 
imagine it even by hearsay. It is, in a word, uncon- 
vincing as only bad melodrama can be unconvincing. 
Chere is only one scene of any importance added “to 
the play. This is a conversation between the young 


school-teacher (Joy Shelton) who is anxious for = 
x A FILM WHICH HAS A GOOD SITUATION RATHER THAN A GOOD SOLUTION 


investigation, and a clergyman (Harcourt Williams) “THE SMALL VOICE,” A SCENE FROM THE FILM SHOWING (L. TO R.) BOKg 
(VALERIE HOBSON), jim (DAVID GreENz) a certain age. The publishers of “‘ The Cynthia Asquith 


who is obsessed with rock-plants. On hearing the (HAROLD KEEL), ELEANOR BYRNE 


young woman's revelations the clergyman shrugs his nie. fein: Aelia Fe a hay up, (eae DONALD). 

shoulders, says that her report should be “submitted excellent melodrama about a war-smashed dramatist and his actress wife.” 

ome (Harold Keel) who is orn te the above scene, Soutacting the sieastion Stories and occasional verse very fully illustrated with a 

with a pistol, has been previously known to the public only “as the long- fair ; : > ‘ 

lege Gant. iene louberkee air amount of colour, that is doubtless correct. One thing 

undistinguishable from a_ revelation. as the long-legged, scowling, subtle, 
terrifying brute-villain of ‘ The Small Voice.’ ”’ 


in the proper quarters,"’ suggests vaguely that “ some- 
thing should be done" and then reverts to his 
rockery. This is the film's one attempt at improving 
upon the urgency of the play. But even here the 
clergyman's apathy is grossly underlined and rendered 
unlikely. Far better to have shown him impressed by the teacher's earnestness into 
writing a letter vehemently urging someone to enquire into the suspected case, forgetting 
to post the letter, and finally losing it inside the pages of a seed-catalogue! 
Miss Temple's play was melodrama with an urgent purpose (rather than the Higher 
Purpose), As such it was immensely effective, and I am certain it did some good 
Even in its inadequate film-version it cannot wholly fail to make some responsible 
people think twice about the unwise disposal of unwanted children, to consider its 
problem a real problem. 
About the film-version of Patrick Hamilton's unforgettable murder-play, “ Rope" 

a film made by Alfred Hitchcock and now to be seen at the Carlton—we are asked to note 
several alleged-to-be-startling facts. It is the first Hitchcock film in Technicolor. It has 
Mr. James Stewart in his first colour-film. It is the first film without a cut. It is the 
first film to run exactly to the action’s time, Taking these facts in their order, let me say 
first of all that there is not much virtue in Technicolor—or even in a Technicolor’d Mr, 
Stewart—if one notices the colour all the time. And one does in “ Rope,” though the film 
can nowhere hope to be quite so highly-coloured as Constance Collier’s performance as one 
of those visitors who came in to sit on the dead man’s chest and drink sherry. For the 
other facts, it is clever of Mr. Hitchcock to discover the Unity of Place which was dropped 
out of the drama about the time of Seneca. “ Rope " as a film uses all of the play's dialogue 
and no more, and all of the play's action and no more.. The result, though, is something 
considerably less well acted and therefore less thrilling than the play as we vividly remember 
it. And the further and ultimate result is something even more theatrical—in both the 
good sense and the bad—than the theatre itself ALAN Dent. 


aaa soli 2 ‘ afin film in Technicolor, “‘Rope’’ (Warner Bros.), 
the care of disreputable women—has been 154 therefore | thrilli th the play,” 
theatrical—in th the good sense and the bad—than the theatre itself.” 





(Constellation Films, Ltd.) as “an 


MANHATTAN, HE ATTRACTS THE ATTENTION OF THE POLICE BY FIRING THREE SHOTS. 
One of the three films discussed by Mr. Dent in his article on this page is the first Hitchcock artist, Katzer, further contributes a number 


which, he says, is “considerably less well acted of masterly drawings fully in keeping with the 


that th It “is somethi m moi 
+ then # ~ a oo rascally pranks of the hero. 


Colour enters more and more into gift books 
this year. ‘‘ The Children’s Wonder Book in Colour ”’ 
(Odhams ; 10s. 6d.) is a case in point. It consists of a 
collection of stories and articles which will appeal to 
children of varying ages ; but the outstanding feature is 
the lavish use of illustrations in full colour. The wonders 
of Nature are marvellously pictured, legend and 
pageantry likewise take their place alongside thrilling 
stories of exploration and modern transport. Gordon 
Nicoll, R.I., has done lovely pictures for ‘‘ Sinbad the 
Sailor,” while C. F. Tunnicliffe, A.R.A., paints birds as 
only he can—to mention but two of the many fine 
artists. The writers include Mortimer Batten, Rose 
Fyleman, Commander A. B. Campbell and Oliver Pike. 

Some exquisite drawings in colour are to be found in 
BB’s Fairy Book, ‘“ Meeting Hill’’ (Hollis and 
Carter; 15s.). The artist is D. J. Watkins-Pitchford, 
and if, now and again, one thinks of Arthur Rackham 
in looking at his work, it is in no sense to detract from 
the pleasure it arouses. The book came into being 
because Peter and Johanna begged “ BB” to tell them 
his story of ‘* The Little Grey Men.” That led to things 
as strange as happened to Dan and Una in Rudyard 
Kipling’s *‘ Puck of Pook’s Hill.” Hans Andersen, 
Robert Louis Stevenson, Charles Perrault, Jakob Grimm 
and others came and told some of their famous stories. 
A charming conceit, charmingly presented. 

It is not easy to assess the right type of book for 


Book '’ (Macdonald ; ros. 6d.) say it will suit any child 
from six or seven up to ten or twelve. As it consists of 


Coens! ho © mene con be said with certainty : it is well written. Which 


was only to be expected with E. H. Young, Viola Meynell, 
Horace Annesley Vachell, John Betjeman, Eleanor 
Farjeon, Geoffrey Dearmer, Denis Mackail and Cynthia Asquith herself among the contributors. 

Colour plays a big part in “ Getting to Know Wild Flowers,’’ by Gareth H. Browning, 
illustrated by Harold Riddett, and “ Getting to Know Your Pony,’’ by Lionel Edwards 
(Collins ; 10s. 6d. each), books which are all that little enthusiasts in these separate spheres 
could desire. Gareth Browning tells of the flowers of spring and summer, where to look 
for them, what they look like, the legends attached to some ; and, furthermore, provides 
a useful colour index which greatly helps in identifying the plants. As for the Lionel 
Edwards book, it is a delight from every point of view. Practical, giving everything a 
boy or girl needs to know about a pony, it is made exceedingly attractive with its 
pen-and-ink sketches and full-page illustrations in colour. 

To meet Mr. Bumbletoes, Doctor Tweedlecup, Farmer Mudd, Sir Charles Higginbottom, 
General Bunker and Sergeant Hawkins it is necessary to go to Bimbleton, a quaint little 
village that stands beside the railway. L. Curtis Ockenden tells all about them in 
“Mr, Bumbletoes of Bimbleton '’ (Odhams ; 7s. 6d.). There was the time when the circus 
came and Jimmy the elephant walked into the baker's shop after doughnuts ; there was 
the Bimbleton Pageant, the cricket match against Arkington, the school prize-giving and 
even winter sports. Amazing things can happen at Bimbleton, and the youngsters will 
revel in it all. 

Something for everybody. That should be the aim of the compiler of annuals, and it 
certainly applies to “ Collins Magazine Annual "’ (Collins ; 12s. 6d.). Stories, articles, verse, 
drawings, photographs, games, “ how to make,” -stamp-collecting, watching wild life— 
more than 300 pages of good and varied fare that can be sampled again and again, always 
to yield something that will anguse, delight and interest. W. R. Catverr. 
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OSBORNE EAST COWES ° 








This magnificent two-door, drop head 
coupe, with electro hydraulic power opera- 
ted hood, comes from the Hooper collec- 
tion of superb bodies mounted on the 
Daimler Straight-Eight chassis. 

The seating accommodates three persons 
abreast on the front seat and two on arm- 
chair seats at rear, so positioned that occu- 
pants have a clear forward view. Many 
modern refinements include the wide 





54 ST. JAMES'S STREET, LONDON, 5S.W.! 


attraction. 
that flies. 


AUNWDUBWS-BOW 


ISLE OF WIGHT 


Destined to fly 


American Airways trunk routes. 
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the British South American 


Route 


NoOw under construction at Cowes, the 
huge 140-ton SR4; flying boats have 
been chosen to fly the British South 


They 


will make possible a 26-hour service 
between Britain and Buenos Aires, setting 
new standards in comfort and passenger 


The SR45 is indeed a ship 


(COWES 445) 
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A spoiled party or a ruined meal? More than likely before the Hawkins 
“* Electric Hostess ” solved the problem of Jatecomers to meals and parties. 
The “Hostess” is specially designed to keep food piping hot up to five 
hours after cooking — with no deterioration in quality but retaining the 
same “just cooked” freshness. Unpunctual husbands like it — they can 
actually dine off it— and for intimate parties and cocktail parties the 
“ Hostess” is perfection. 








The new streamlined model LGH 
1000, beautifully finished in toned 
bronze or ivory and gold. Price 20 
guineas (inc. P.T.). Ideal wedding gift 


The Hawkins 
Electric Hostiss” 


Patent applied for. Regd. Design Nos. 848727/848890. 


Stocked by Harrods, Aspreys, Fortnum & Meson, and 
all good retailers. If in any difficulty write direct te us. 








G. HAWKINS & CO. LTD,, 30/35 DRURY LANE, LONDON, W.C.2 


| curved windscreen which gives a greatcr 


angle of forward vision than ever achieved 
before. 

The rear wheels are covered by flush fit- 
ting metal covers operated on spring bal- 
anced arms fitted with a safety lock. 

A Hooper body specially built to suit own- 
er’s requirements mounted on a Hooper 
recommended chassis is the perfection of 
a complete car. 


HOOPER 


COACHBUILDERS 


TELEPHONE: REGENT 3242 


One way onwards 
is upwards 


With a Truck that will pick 2 tons of almost any material, 
carry it_at 9 m.p.h., and lift it for loading up to 12 ft. in 
20 seconds, at the hands of one operator — it is clear that 

you have a tremendous saver of labour and time. 
The Coventry Climax Fork Truck gives you Vertical 
Storage. Heavy and awkward material can be stacked, 
taken down, quickly and easily, 
1 enlarging your storage capacity 
. by leaving your floors unen- 

nl cumbered. 








For fuller information write to: 


COVENTRY CLIMAX fork trucks 


COVENTRY CLIMAX ENGINES LIMITED, DEPT. 45, WIDDRINGTON ROAD WORKS, COVENTRY 
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The fable of the well-dressed man 


A Visitor from another land once exclaimed in admira- 
tion at the spartan way of life he found in a certain isle. 
‘Ah!’ he cried, ‘I fear you must despise the superior 
elegance of my attire!’ His hosts discreetly forbore to 
point out that his suit had come from their own best 
tailors, his sword from their own armourers, his hat 
and boots from their native hatters and cordwainers. 
They wisely preferred things that way round. 


The Hon. 


Robert Boyle 


was the man who formulated : 
the theory on which all 





chemical reasoning is based — 
namely, that an element is the 
simplest form of matter, and 


Britain’s best merchandise is the quality of her cannot be resolved into other 


manufacture, which is still the envy of other 
nations. TI is busily selling British skill in the 
Sorm of wrought light-alloys, precision steel tubes, 
bicycles, ski-sticks, electrical equipment and auto- 
mobile parts. Every dollar which can be made 


that way is needed, and every softer coin. 


substances. He first stated his 
theory in a treatise entitled 
“The Sceptical Chymist”’, 
published in 1661. Before that 


time, scientists had clung to 


RIN sree cael, etalk Bias non 





inf — Aristotle’s hypothesis, dating 
hack to the fourth century B.G., that the four “ elements” were fire, water, earth and 






ia The Adelphi - London « WC2 air, and that all matter consisted of these in different proportions. Boyle’s appreciation 
of the true nature of an element changed the whote trend of scientific thought. ‘ 
Son of the Earl of Cork, he was born at Lismore Castle, in Ireland, in 1627. At the 

=a age of eight, he was sent to school at Eton. Thence he proceeded to Oxford, and spent 


much of the rest of his life at the university carrying out scientific work which covered 
“@ vast field. Amongst his achievements were the invention of the first effigent air pump, 
the preparation of methyl alcohol from wood, and the propounding of Boyle’s Law, 
which is still used to describe how the volume of a gas varies with pressure. Before 
Boyle’s time, chemistry was the happy hunting ground of 

the quack physician and alchemist. His work at Oxford 

raised it to the status of a dignified branch of natural science. 

It is not without good reason, therefore, that Robert 
Boyle is regarded throughout the world as “ the father of 
® chemistry ”’ 
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| 
| Great-Grandmama’s FIRST AT 
Love Letters. | | THE ‘TEA’ 


” 
| ~ | How breathlessly read! . . . how surreptitiously 
| ontagu hidden in the boudoir drawer! Do you realise 


BEACH WOTEL that those hidden letters may carry early 


























| You can taste the tang 
| of the sea in Young’s 
| Potted Shrimps for they 
| come to you straight 
| from the boats. Sup- 
plies delivered to any 
part of the country 
| direct from our fisheries 
7/- per carton post paid. 


Victorian stamps, some of which fetch high 
prices in overseas markets? Search them out 


now . . . and send them to the address below. 
All enquiries to :— 
Young's Potted Shrimps, 
uchamp Place, 
| Brompton Road, 
| London, S$.W.3. 
} 


Poungs Potted 
Shrimps Seeman 3736 


Yee a warm weleome | 


Cash will be sent by return for any stamps chosen. 


E winter to the sunshine this | “ R 0 S ip 


winter! In a day or so you 


—< 











be in lovely N a } Bee F ; : 
athens te Hast Suaenee Beach | Specialist in Early Victorian Stamps 
| r32 HIGH STARESBT. Bae 


Hotel offers you compiete 
J 
Prunier Cognac 
N 








rest in perfect surroundings. 
Charming rooms with magnifi- 
cent views, excellent cuisine, 
and a return to gracious living. 
50 acres of beautiful grounds, 
expansive private beach—a 
tropical paradise. Bathing, 
water ski-ing, sailing, game 
fishing, golf, tennis, riding and 
all other sports. A_ holiday 
abroad without any currency | 
or language problems. Season 
opens December 15th. Full } 
details from : 
Thos. Cook & Son Ltd., 
45, Berkeley St., W.1.—GRO 4000 | 
Challis & Benson Ltd., 

6, Sth. Molton St., W.1.— MAY 6337 
or other principal travel agents or | 
409, Oxford S¢., (Dept. F.M.), Londen, 
w.f, | 


FORT MONTAGU 
NASSAU 


A Date RESORT HOTEL 




















ean 


is always welcome 
RETAIL PRICE 32/4 se dott 
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Decors of today 


Found in the 





smartest ships, hotels and 
private homes — loose cover- 
ings and hangings made by 
“Old Bleach” Furnishings Ltd. 
of Randalstown, N.Ireland.All 
Old Bleach Fabrics, whether 


piece-dyed linens, screen and 








machine prints, or repps are 


guaranteed fast vat colours. 


“Old Bleach” 


Furnishings Limited 


Randalstown, Northern Ireland 


Trade Enquiries only to 26 Berners St., London W.1 
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For men about Town 


Lg 











to Sophisticated Society Ladies 3 mA, ae Os ae 
Infinite care and traditional skill produce the indispens- 4 CA Ta OS 

able fabric for the outdoor occasion. The hardy Island 
Crofters of the Outer Hebrides, plying their hand looms 
as their ancestors did, weave virgin ; et ences 
Scottish Wool into the beautiful colour ~ 


tones of their native mountains. 


Look for the mark on the cloth 


+t aviisTweed 





“HEALTH: SHOES 


Look for the label on the garment made 


CROCKETT & JONES 
HARRIS TWEED Northampton 


leed ty THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD. For Ledies’ Sh by & jonzs urp., Nord ash for ‘Sean’ 
HA | Cvs-at 
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By Appointment 
Purveyor of Heering 
to H.M. King Caml Vi 





8 ® 


By Appointment « By Appointment By i 
Purveyor of Cherry Heerin, Purseyor of Cherry Heering Purveyor of Cher “ee 
40H1.M.King Frederik X to HM. King GustafV) to H.M. Queen ‘belie 





~~ — _*% 





yeaa adel 


Through four generations Heering’s Cherry Brandy, now 
sold under the shorter name of CHERRY HEERING, has 











witnessed as well as created many precious 
moments. Today, supplies are limited, but 
this Danish delight will grace your day 


whenever and wherever you meet with it. 


j CHERRY HEERING 


World famous ligueur since 1818 





























KERFOOTS 


MEDICINAL 


? 
LOZENGES colds: 


Many people, who —y suffered from 
colds in winter, have that a course 
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Rolex Oyster— 


the world’s first waterproof 
wrist-chronometer 








Here, back again in Britain, is the Rolex 
Oyster, first waterproof watch in the 
world and the first to achieve Swiss 
official chronometer status. The Oyster 
is permanently protected by the unique 


self-sealing action of one metallic sur- 
face upon another. All moisture, dust 
and dirt are shut out—forever! Sup- 
plies, obtainable from leading jewellers 
only, are at present still limited. 
TRUE CHRONOMETER ACCURACY 


According to Swiss regulations a watch 
be termed ‘‘chronometer’’ if its 

= Observatory or Official 
very Rolex chronometer is accompanied hg rs 


Testing Station — and has the words 
certified chronometer ’’ on the dial 


may only 


= 


- ROLEX 


Swiss officially certified wrist-chronometers 


THE ROLEX WATCH COMPANY, LIMITED (H. WILSDORF, GOVERNING DIRECTOR) 





START TAKING | 
SEROCALCIN | 
NOW | 


T of an existing Cold. 
be tablets are taken three times daily. 
ed in the early stages of a cold | 








of Serocalcin enables them to go th 

the difhcult months without catching = 

Serocalcin does not succeed in every case, 

but its record makes it pe + of a trial 

by women — to colds. 

Prevention of 

Two Serocalcin aie are taken daily for 
In many cases this gives 5 to 4 

eo iamenty from colds. 


based on the skill 
and experience of 


three generations 





on often clears up the attack in 5 of 4 
days. 

When a —s is firmly established, quick 
results cannot be expected but Serocalcin 
is very effective in shortening the duration 
of stubborn colds. Serocalcin is suitable 
tor adults and children. 


Icin is tteblh 





in two sizes: The immunising course 


Try the 
AG EXTRA 
MILEAGE PLAN 


that cuts petrol 
consumption! 


Dip You KNow that a dirty or faulty 











STt0 tablets costs 7/6 plus 1/9 Purchase Tax. The treatment 
pack Svat apes 3/- plus 9d. Purchase Tax. spark plug can waste as much as one 


All whe sdjer from colds are invited to send to Harwoods Laboratories Ltd., Watford, | : ¢ 
eh for descriptive bookies “Immunity from Colds.” gallon of precious petrol in every ten ? 





THOMAS KERFOOT & Co., Ltd. 
Vale of Bardsley + Lancashire 











WINTER WEEK-ENDS at 
St. George’s 
hotel RAC. 


CLIFTONVILLE, KENT 
Thanet's most Popular Rendesvous. 


SEROCATCIN ~ | 


FOR THE PREVENTION AND TREATMENT OF cone 











MILLS CIRCUS 


Don’t let this happen to you. Try the 
AC Extra Mileage Plan. Learn how 
to cut petrol consumption as much 
as 1/1oth. Here’s ail you do: 


! Consult the AC Plug Doctor 

In just 10 minutes this sensitive 

device will test your plugs, clean 
the ones that are still good, 

af indicate which should be re- 
placed. 


2 Change to the New AC Plug 

















3 Use the AC Plug Service regularly 
Drive into any official AC Plug 
Cleaning and Testing Station at 
regular intervals and have your 
AC Plugs maintained at “ fac- 


DINNER DANCES Every Satur- tory-fresh ”’ efficiency. 
day and a full round of Social Pleasure, AND FUN FAIR — OLYMPIA | heed 

Entertainment and Sport. ‘ponsored by the makers of 

FIRST-CLASS CUISINE . FULLY LICENSED DEC. {7- - JAN. 28 ALL SATURDAYS BOX OFFICE 
‘SHEP BUSH 5560 the | 

SPECIALLY REDUCED TARIFF 1 | Twice Daily 2308 7pm * *" 7yrcc soma 7 * over 500 new plug 

Lv. te y Mora. . . . 

(Eclnding Christma Holiday) JAN. 31-FEB.3x 5306815 1-45, SOE B8ISpm  canvenroumance | WITH AIRCRAFT INSULATOR 


"Phone : MARGATE 860. 








EACH PERFORMANCE | 
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Silence 


IN THE ‘LAURELS’ 


Their Radio's away for Repairs. 
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SOBELL 


IN THE «‘ELMS’ 


They have RADIO all the time because the Sobell 2- 
Year Guarantee provides free maintenance on the spot. 

















Agivt. of Sobel! industries Ltd., Langley Park, near Slough, Bucks 
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MIN TON 


The UWerlds 
Mest Beautiful 
China ee oe 


** Overtrained?”’ 








fortunately there was 


MINTONS LTD 
STOKE-UPON-TRENT 
EST. 1793 
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CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY.—This perioctica . a apes OS 
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IMMORTAL BIRDS 


‘** How’s it going, Charles ?”’ 


** Very well for the birds. 
see whether I'm shooting pheasants 


/ can't 


* Last night's entertainment was 
on decidedly old-world lines. 


Un- 


Rose’s 


ROSE’ S — For Gin and Lime 
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TWO BRILLIANT AZ CARS :! 
\ 


| JS 


S, WITH EXCITING PERFORMANCE 
| » ° sy WOES NED ~ soe 
| DNDZO “DHOFS= 


Exceptional power to weight ratio @ All seats within the wheel 
base @ Independent front wheel suspension @ Finger-tip gear- 
change on steering column @ Newly designed overhead cam- 
shaft engines @ Control-aire draughtless ventilation @e Wide 
leather seats deeply cushioned in Dunlopillo @ Recessed flush- 


QWMOLSELEY 
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“Six Eighty”: CYLINDER Four Fifiq + CYLINOE® 


Was 


LTD., WARD 
Ltd., Oxford 


END, 
41 


MOTORS 
Nuffield 


WOLSELEY 
Overseas Business Exports and Piceadilly, 


FERNANDEZ 
FINO 


NOW BTAINAB 


MiTE SUPPL 


t _ 
t 
ASK TOUR RETAILER 
-~ —— 


BIRMINGHAM 8 


London, 


Wil 


PRODUCE OF SPAIN 





Lime Juice to stave off the hangover 
1 could see heading straight for me.”’ 
** Deplorable lack of planning 
there. But I think there’s some 
down here in a hamper.” 

** Then let's gel ourselves a large 
gin and Rose’s now. It might help 
to stop the birds laughing at me!”’ 


only 


Obtatinable 


* 


the best Bespoke 


[rem 


Tailors 
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In achieving perfection 
quality must be as consistent 
in detail as in fundamentals 


ROLLS-ROYCE Facing both ways ? 


Do you find yourself reaching for your pipe—and thinking 
of your pocket? Fill your pouch with Four Square—and 


are supplied with 


smoke with a good conscience! Four Square saves as well 


Cl 1AM PION as satisfies. Because it burns cool and sweet to the last 
shred, leaving no wasteful dottle, you get more satisfaction 
from every pipe, and more pipes from every packet ! 


PLUGS Six blends—foil-wrapped for freshness. 





4/t%eoz., 4/5% oz. 
Cut Cake (Yellow) Matured Virginia 
Empire Mixture (Green) (Red) 
Ripe Brown Parvic} Original Mixture 
Curlies (Purple) (Blue) 


CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG COMPANY LIMITED 
PFELTHAMe MIDDLESEX 


BY DOBIE?’ Ss OF PAISLEY 


$$ 











-.- perhaps 
the finest 


Where nearly 4,000,000 net registered tons made 
of shipping are handled annually. Nearly 


100 vessels pass here daily. 
The Lister Blackstone Marine Engine Service 


Organization operates throughout the World. 


R.A LISTER (MARINE SALES) LTD. 


DURSLEY GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


Driway Weathercoats and Sportswear are stocked by 
leading stores and outfitters throughout the country 
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1939: A DIAGRAMMATIC DRAWING OF THE NEW 28,164-TON ORIENT LINER OI 


Orcades is 709 ft. long, has an estimated speed of 23} knots, and can accommodate 775 first-class 
Prefabrication has been used to a large extent during building and parts of the ship's hull, 
The machinery consists of two sets of single reduction geared 
The dining-saloon, lounge, restaurant and adjoining lounge 

The array of ventilation 


THE UNITED KINGDOM SINCE 


since 1939. She w Melbourne in 27 days, compared with 36 pre-war. 
780 Tourist ““B"’ class and a crew of 617. 


SHIP TO BE LAID DOWN IN 


THE FIRST L ? PASSENGER. 
laid down in this country 
Orcade “ft for passengers, 
which previously would have been large castings, are now of welded construction 


{ being the fir ye passenger-shir t 
’ t ) t ean company of London. The 
turbines, driving twin screws and supplied with steam from four Foster Wheeler boilers 


voyage to Australia is planned for De ber |< 
She will be the largest 1 fastest t nes, C 
will make the journey from library, hairdressing saloon and a considerable number of cabins are air-conditioned, with temperature and humidity control 
DRAWN BY OUR SpEcIAL Artist, G. H. Davis, I 


Suez route 


These two ships 
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E TO AUSTRALIA ON DECEMBER 14, 
cades by the provision of fan houses : 


Passengers, < 
skylight. In previous Orient liners boat-deck 

just. forward of the funnel, giving two main advantages : 
canned for mar ceuvring purposes from the wings of the navigating bridge and an additional very | 
This section of deck is sheltered from the wind by a glass-fronted verandah provic 


SHOWING THE ACCOMMODATION AND AMENITIES PROVIDED. 
d by an entirely new system of removable : jareening along both sides as far aft as th 
Fluorescent lighting is being used in most of the 


e bridge structure Two pa 
public rooms | 
that the Orient liner Orient of 1878 was the first 
arge games 


passenger-lift 
levelopment | tinctly novel at sea which recalls the 

ship in the world to be fitted with electric lig The restaurant on “A le 

elaborate choice of dishes and a wider choice of times of meals than the main dining saloor er amenities in the first 

ling a good viewpoint for and sandpit for children, an Open-air swimming-bath, a large shop, telephone all cat J 
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